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A Little More Kindness, Please! 


OME boys were playing ball in the park. The game was get- 

ting warm, their cheeks were flushed and the spirit of the con- 
test flashed in their eyes. They laughed, they shouted. With might 
and main they battled. 


And then one of them knocked a long fly. It landed in the street, 
right on the car track. 


Vainly, a little urchin tried to recover it in front of an approach- 
ing car. With a cruel smile, the motorman turned on the current 
and dashed over the ball. 


I looked back. There stood the boy with the flattened ball in 
his hand. 


There was something pathetic about him. The game was ended, 
the fun turned into a tragedy. 


It made me think of the time a boy had stopped me in the street 
and said: “Mister, my dog is dead!” There in the street lay a big, 
innocent collie. A little pool of blood near its mouth told the 
story. The boy looked after a sedan just topping the distant hill, 
and said: ‘They did it.” 


The man who drove that automobile was no worse than the 
motorman who wilfully ran over a baseball. The motorman had 
smiled. Perhaps the man in the sedan had smiled. 


The boy with the dog will grow up and become a man of affairs. 
He will be busy and hurried to death. Will he forget to be kind 
and sympathetic? 


The boy with the baseball will grow up, too. I wonder if he 
will forget? 


Sympathy is cheap, and it is worthwhile. Kindness is not bought 
with money—tts value lies in giving it away. 


Boys who grow up and forget that they were once boys are 
missing the big things in life. Boys who forget to help and to 
serve will never be a Lincoln or a Washington. 


What we need from all boys—regardless of age—more than we 
need their energy and their brains, is more kindness and sympathy! 


[Seboentetion, 60 cents a year; Canada and foreign, one dollar per year. 

Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second 

class matter at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879, 
Copyrighted, 1925.] 


Sagamore Hill, the home of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay. It 
was the lifelong home of the great 
American whose birth we celebrate 
next month. 
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The Sentinel of the Home 


RENE AND HAROLD HAWKINS 


UST as surely as all the world 
loves a lover, most of the 
civilized world loves a chim- 

ney! Yet, so perverse is human 
nature, the chimney upon the 


average modern house is usually little more than a utilitarian 


smoke pipe. 


Why is it that a human being will so often admire without 
the effort or even the longing to acquire? Is it that years of 
denial have succeeded in making all beauty so abstract, so 


distant, so apparently unat- 
tainable, that the thought of 
its possession never occurs to 
those who have lived long 
without it? But, blessedly, 
beauty is for all, tho luxury is 
not, and the man or woman 
who cannot afford other than 
necessities can, in any event, 
do his or her best to give necessities—utilitarian articles— 
grace. 

No truer nor yet more practical lover of beauty ever 
lived than William Morris, the artist, craftsman and 
philosopher whose brave ideas dragged the homes and 
houses of England and America out of dreadful Victorian 
hideousness. It was this exceptional man who insisted, 
in an age of puttied vinegar jars, flocks of tidies, and parlor 
ornaments made of gilded rolling pins, that homes should 
have nothing in or about them but the useful, but that the 
useful should invariably have some quality of beauty. 
How Morris’s beauty-loving soul would have cringed at 
sight of some of today’s ‘“‘useful’’ chimneys! 

Architecturally a chimney should be—next to the en- 
trance, which is paramount—the most important feature 
of a house exterior. That it is rightfully so, cannot be fully 
appreciated until glimpsing an otherwise good house whose 
roof shows not even the insignificant nose of a small inside 
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The Chimney Can Be Made the 
House’s Most Expressive Unit 


“IT knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near; 

And I said, ‘If there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that was humble might look for it here. 


uc 


intriguing thing. 
he is likely to need a firm, restraining hand to keep him from so 
glorifying the “architectural sentinel” of his house that, if 


There are such chim- 
neyless houses in the warmer 
climes, many such in southern 
California. To the chimney lover 
from northern climes, these dwell- 
ings do indeed seem incomplete. 

To the worshipper of a home fire, a chimney is a most 


chimney. 


When such an individual begins to build, 


worst comes to worst, he will, 
perforce, (and perhaps even 
from choice) do without the 
bathroom! But good chimneys 
and true can be erected at 
small cost if need be. 

Upon our own first, small 
architectural venture, the 
monster chimney was the ob- 
ject of neighborhood envy, but its cost—out of all propor- 
tion to the cost of the rest of the house and our finances— 
long delayed a front porch, and for months we used the 
back door owing to an absence of even front steps! Of 
course, neither one of us had had that “firm, restraining 
hand.”’ We afterwards figured in round numbers and cold 
blood that that chimney’s two story, double fireplace self 
cost a matter of six hundred scarce and precious dollars. 
To increase our temporary woe, a neighbor across the road 
built a fat, chubby and lovable little chimney for less than 
a hundred dollars! Yet, rising above the thought of filthy 
lucre, a chimney is such an important and so delightful a 
feature of a house that, where an undue amount of money 
‘an be afforded for its glorification. there should be no 
regrets. One observance, however, any chimney, to be in 
good taste demands, that it shall be comparatively simple 
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of line. A conspicuously elaborate and pretentious chimney is 
usually even a greater offense to architectural beauty than one 
of inconspicuous, honest ugliness. 

Inexpensive, yet at the same time artistic enough to satisfy 
the most exacting, is the squat, wide chimney of rough stone, 
shown in the photograph. It actually succeeds in giving to its 
small, cheap bungalow a touch of originality. The knowing 
owner further added to the distinctiveness of this quite ordi- 
nary little house by placing about it a flagstone walk. This 
path, because it is composed of the same material as the chim- 
ney, forms an excellent setting for the latter, and ties it down to 
the immediate landscape. 

Stone chimneys are invariably interesting and can be used 
on almost any kind of house; stone, brick, stucco, or concrete. 
There is, of course, a certain informality about irregular stone 
construction that makes it unsuitable for a formal structure. 
In the right place, however, the irregularity of stone masonry 
is its chief charm. This charm is particularly evident in cobble- 
stone chimneys. Cobbles should never be laid evenly nor shuuld 
any design be attempted with them. 

Brick, on the other hand, must be laid in true courses, if it is 
to express fully the very real charm of which it is capable. It 
must be laid in orderly fashion because the bricks themselves are 
of a regular and even thickness. Bricks laid in simple patterns 
are very effective, and skintled brickwork is also interesting. 


O chimney of any material whatsoever should be straight 

of line. Always the sentinel of architecture should have a 

broadened, substantial-appearing base, and a graceful narrow- 

ing towards the top. A very delightful brick chimney with a 

curved brick bonnet, achieves such a tapering by an effect of 

four tiers, each tier being four ‘“‘end-on”’ bricks less than the 
tier below it. 

Nor could chimney be more satisfying to the eye than the 
one of brick upon the broad side of the peaked stucco house 
pictured here. Little slanting shelves, roofed with flat-laid 
bricks, give this piece of well-proportioned architecture the 
desired effect of a sturdy base. Just above the roof a double- 
indentation, emphasized by more flattened bricks at the sides, 
recall the days when graceful ladies wore hips and panniers. 
From there on the chimney is straight in line, but its rigidity is 
broken for all that. Atop of it, for instance, are two chimney 
pots of uneven heights. These serve the dual, worthy purpose 
of carrying the draft of the chimney above the steep housetop 
and of adding the hue of rose terra cotta to the color ensemble 
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of cream stucco, brown shingles, and the bricks’ dull red. The 
danger that so tall a chimney upon so sloping a roof runs— 
that of appearing too detached for stability in high winds—has 
been well overcome by the iron brace that is at once decorative 
and practical. 

Foundation planting around a chimney base is highly desir- 
able. Vines conceal many defects of chimney design, while 
paradoxically, they seem to bring into greater relief a chimney’s 
architectural virtues. Vines that will cling of their own accord 
should be trained over the chimney to create a green tracery. 
Strings or wiring of any sort are unsightly and difficult to fasten. 
A well-designed lattice (fan-shaped ones are excellent) looks 
charming against a chimney base. 


HE fireplace has long been sentimentalized, and rightly, as 
the “home altar.”” Isit not appropriate, then that the fire- 
place’s chimney shall in turn become a garden shrine? A 
chimney whose broad base is concealed by high shrubbery, 
set some little distance from it, or the chimney set against the 
wall in a concealed angle of the house, or whose garden is 
adequately fenced or walled, may well serve this sacred pur- 
pose. Such a chimney—in this instance of brick—there is in 
a Mid-West garden. It is well draped with vines. At its very 
base grow low shrubs, for it is an angle of the house that forms 
a sort of patio, and needs no further concealment from passers- 
by. To those intimates who know of its existence, it is known 
as the “shrine chimney.”’ About five and a half feet from the 
ground, so that the spot is pretty nearly on a level with the face, 
the vines have been trimmed away to form a niche or frame for 
a glazed plaque, an inexpensive bas-relief of the infant Christ 
and the worshipping Wise Men. At either side of the chimney’s 
base are twin benches akin to old fireside settles. The owners 
of the chimney shrine are not what might be called obviously 
religious people, but at times even the most worldly one of the 
group can be seen resting and meditating in this peaceful spot. 
Taking chimneys as a whole, however, to the true lover of 
them there is perhaps no more satisfying design than that found 
in a house where the two most important architectural features 
(the entrance and the chimney itself) of a home are in one. The 
stone chimney shown in the illustration of the small English 
cottage of stucco, embraces the arched doorway and stands 
hospitably at its side like a welcoming host. To be sure it is 
distressingly new, but when it is draped with the vines that are 
planned for it and when its now white pots are tipped with bril- 
liant orange, there will be few charms that it does not possess. 


The panniered “hips,” decorative iron brace, and uneven pots delightfully modify 
such a tall chimney’s height 
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It is much easier to achieve an interest- 
ing chimney in bricks or uneven stone 
than to do so in so regular and plain sur- 
faced a material as stucco or concrete, but 
it is surprising how some architects have 
but recently overcome the deficiencies of 
the two latter materials. Concrete, once 
considered so hopelessly utilitarian, is tak- 
ing on forms of undreamed beauty under 
the hands of art loving and art feeling 
people. Sculptors themselves do not scorn 
to work with concrete. 

True, not everyone can have a decora- 
tive outside chimney for the mere wishing, 
hut vines can be planted to cover an al- 
ready possessed ugly one in time, and even 
the unbeautiful little nubbin of the inside 
variety—the kind that usually drudges for 
the household furnace—can be given a 
colorful hat. 

This enhancing bit of millinery may con- 
sist of two or three cheap terra cotta hollow 
tiles or flue linings, of different heights, 
painted red, yellow, blue, green—any tint, 
indeed, which the hue of the rest of the 
house seems to demand and which you 
have neighborly courage to apply. Yet, 
heware! Be warned! Once even the most 
unpretentious chimney is so hatted, it 
demands an appropriate freshening of its 
headgear each spring! And, it takes no 
little dexterity to gain the ridge of a roof 
with, say, a twelve-foot pitch, desperately 
clutch a can of paint, and then proceed to 
wave the transforming brush. When 
vearly rejuvenating the gay Gainesborough 
of that first monster, bank-breaking chim- 
nev of our own—well, one of us used to 
paint and the other to pray! 
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The attractive little cottage at the top 
of the page stands out as a home re- 
flecting much personality, and surely 
not a small part of its charm is due 
to the well-designed and sturdily built 
chimney, for here the eye is led pleas- 
antly upward, tier on tier of red brick, 
to the quaint bonnet top. This type 
of chimney would look equally well 
on any typically colonial style of 
architecture. Quite different in style 
yet equally effective is the chimney of 
rough stone shown on the cottage at 
the left and in many sections of the 
country native rock abounds which 
could be artistically used in such a 
construction. To be pleasing to the 
eye a stone chimney must harmonize 
with the exterior walls of the house 
and for that reason can best be used on 
a house of stucco or similar material 








What to Plant for Spring Bloom 


LOUVICA RICHARDSON 


HREE years ago when we em- 

barked on the delightful adven- 

ture of making a tiny backyard 
garden, a neighboring gardener gave 
us a real tip when he said, “Plant 
plenty of pre-vacation flowers; that is, early blooming varieties 
which will be at their best while the whole family is at home to 
enjoy them.”” We have profited by our neighbor’s advice ever 
since for his suggestion has prompted us to study into the 
matter of flowers that bloom in spring and early summer. And 
with good results, too, for our small garden is*especially lovely 
at that time of the year. 

Since it would be impossible to mention here all of our early 
favorites, I shall speak only of those that are to be planted out 
in the fall, inasmuch as that season of the year is now upon us. 
Included in this list are tulips, narcissi, iris, peonies, lilies, 
crocus, scillas and hyacinths. All of these, with the possible 
exceptions of peonies and iris, will reward the gardener with 
abundant bioom the following spring. 


HE first of this group to be planted is the iris. The work 

should be done in August or early September and, as is the 
case with all flowers in deciding varieties, it is best to study seed 
and bulb catalogs from reliable concerns to determine just 
what you wish to plant. Our garden is so small we have only a 
limited number of any one thing but I cannot imagine it without 
its iris of gorgeous Purple King; Lent A. Williamson; Albert 
Victor; Dawn; Alba; Oriental; Isoline; and Queen of May. 
The rhizomes should be planted in good garden loam in a _ well- 
drained, sunny location and given plenty of cultivation the 
first year. 

Madonna lilies should be planted early enough in the fall 
to establish some top growth before freezing weather. In this 
section of the country (central Iowa) September is the best 
time. Plant the bulbs in good garden loam (not too rich) 
in a sunny location, setting the large bulbs six inches deep and 
ten or twelve inches apart. Smaller bulbs may be planted 
shallower. The Madonna lily (Lilium candidum), which puts 
forth bloom in May and June, belongs in every garden however 
small. Other early-blooming varieties which are satisfactory 
for the small garden are the coral lily (Lilium tenuifolium), 
meadow lily (Lilium canadense), and day lily (Hemerocallis 
dumortieri). The later-blooming varieties such as auratum lily, 
tiger lily, tawny day lily and regal lily should also be planted in 
early autumn. 

Experts agree that in most sections of the country peonies 


Prepare Now for Your 


Bulb Garden Next Year 


may best be planted in September. 
The root stalks should be strong with 
from three to five eyes for eac}; 
division and should be planted in 
ordinary soil which has been enriched 
by well-rotted manure, setting the roots so the eyes are three 
inches below the surface of the soil. Allow plenty of room for 
the peony roots to multiply, bearing in mind that a mature 
clump of peonies covers a considerable area of ground. 

The beginner is often at a loss when it comes to selecting 
varieties, but as mentioned before the nursery catalogs are a 
valuable aid. We have especially enjoyed Le Cygne (white); 
Enchanteresse (pink); Longfellow (red); Mons Jules Elie (dark 
pink); Karl Rosenfield (red); Marie Lemoine (pink) and Festiva 
Maxima (white). Peonies may be used in the perennial 
border very satisfactorily since they combine effectively with 
practically any flower. We like them best, however, grouped 
with shasta daisies, delphinium or spirea. 

Tulips, narcissi, crocus, scillas, and hyacinths must be planted 
later in the fall than those just mentioned. The seed bed may be 
prepared to good advantage this month but the bulbs should 
not be planted until just before freezing weather sets in 
October being the logical month for planting in this locality. 
All bulbs in this group should be set in well-worked garden 
loam to which a liberal amount of bonemeal, sand and well- 
rotted manure have been added. 


| & planning for narcissi in the garden there are several types 
to consider. Among the single trumpet type, Empress, 
Glory of Leiden, Spring Glory and Van Waveren’s Giant are 
unusually good. Included in our list of single trumpets we have 
Conspicuus, Incomparabilis Lucifer and Incomparabilis Home- 
spun. Ofsethe Poet’s Narcissus, Pheasant’s Eye and Ornatus are 
well known and universally liked, while Von Sion, Orange 
Phoenix and Argent are good double varieties. For either 
bedding or naturalizing purposes narcissus bulbs are planted 
six inches deep and eight inches apart. 

We never expect to have enough tulips in our tiny garden 
but we do enjoy our few most thoroly. In selecting varieties 
we like to include some of each color and have tried to arrange 
them in groups, keeping the various shades together. It is 
scarcely possible, however, to arrange them ineffectively. We 
have planted tulips in our border rather than in prim flower 
beds and like them best combined with columbine, sweet 
williams and bleeding hearts. It is very hard to state any 
favorites but Farncombe Sanders, (Continued on page 49 


Here iris and tulips appear at their loveliest against a background of lilacs and wistarta 
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Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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RESH fruit the year around—all 

home grown! Sounds pretty good, 

doesn’t it? And it tastes even better 
than it sounds. 

Somehow or other the stuff bought in 
the fruit market can never quite come 
up to what we can grow in our own back- 
yards, when it comes to sweetness, juici- 
ness and the downright satisfaction of 
good eating. Seems like the very time 
and effort we may have put into growing 
those dishes of berries, or those baskets of apples, has put 
sugar in their juice. Maybe it’s the fact we have actually done 
something to feed ourselves, actually grown from old mother 
earth some of the things it takes to keep us living on, that 
brings that feeling of satisfaction, but I doubt if that is all. 

Let me tell you something that will make you think that the 
effort of growing your own is, after all, effort well spent. Sup- 
pose you are going to grow any fruit and grow it in a commercial 
way. Put yourself in the place of the producer. Naturally, you 
will want to grow what will give you the best returns on your 
investment, won’t you? Of course, the better fruit tastes, the 
sasier it is to sell, but the trouble with a lot of the best tasting 
varieties of fruits is that they don’t ship well, or they don’t 
look quite as appetizing as some others. Perhaps they don’t 
yield so well. So you juggle all these things together and say 
to yourself, “If folks would only buy that old Whizbang for 
what it really is it would be the best thing in the world. Trouble 
is, folks buy with their eyes, and unless I offer a fine big apple 
with a red jacket the groceryman and the pushcart man aren’t 
going to take to my product.”’ So you will finally come around 
‘o planting some variety that will make a whole lot of bushels 
f a fine-looking and good-keeping fruit, something the whole- 
sale dealers know and will take off your hands at a fair price and 
with no hesitation. 

Meantime—remember, you are supposed to be thinking of 
yourself as a commercial fruit grower—the chances are you 
will plant a few of this variety 
and that for your own use, and 
for your friends, just because of 
its extra high quality. 

Now turning to the other side 
f the picture. You are planting 
some fruit in your own back- 
yard, and you are thinking only 
of what you yourself and the 
rest of that family of yours 
really enjoys the most. You'll 
plant the sweetest and juiciest 
grapes, the most delicately flav- 
ored raspberries—what do you 
care for their shipping quali- 
ties? You are going to carry 
them only from the patch to 
the breakfast table, and _per- 
haps each member of the family 
may pick his or her own break- 
fast fruit right into the dish 
from which it will be eaten! 
What if you do not get the 
greatest yields in quarts or 
bushels, so long as the quality is 
there? 

And one more thing: That 
fruit can just hang to the tree or 





Not the least return from your apple tree will be the 
delightful remembrance you can give your friends 
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Fruit From the Home Garden 


L. S. GOODE 


vine until its skin 
is filled to the 
bursting with the 
sweet luscious fruit 
juices. The fruit 
you buy down at 
the fruit stand had 
to be picked a few 
days before it was 
ready to eat out of 
hand, in order to 
get it to you at 
all. Most fruits—not all, but most—are better when ripened 
on the tree than off. And right there is the place where the 
home-grown fruit supply makes its big jump into popularity. 

Of course, it would never do to do away with flowers alto- 
gether in order to have fruit, nor with vegetables either. But 
a little thinking on your part will show you where to get fruit 
with absolutely no hindrance to the flowers and vegetables, 
four times out of five. 

I have a good friend who has made of his back and one side 
fence a real grape arbor, pruned right up to the point where he 
gathers upwards of a hundred pounds of grapes most every 
year on about six vines. He also has some currants and goose- 
berries against his garage that double as shrubbery during the 
off season for those fruits. A pear is a useful ornamental. 

A cherry or an apple will make 
shade and fruit in the back- 
yard, and hinder the grass no 
more than the oak or elm around 
in front. A row of raspberries 
and another of strawberries, back 
in the garden will not take up a 
world of space, and so far as the 
raspberries are concerned, some 
early lettuce and radishes can be 
grown right alongside. 

And by’ the way, do you realize 
that the above would just about 
heep the fruit dish full the year 

around? It would take two 
apple trees, a winter and a 
summer variety, to fill the 
gaps, but this past year we 
used the last of our Jonathons 
only a month before we had 
apple sauce from our Early 
Harvest, and every day since 
spring we have managed to get 
along very nicely with straw- 
berries, raspberries and in Aug- 
ust there will be some grapes, 
and in the fall more Jonathons 
and so around the calendar, 
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I Built My Garden on Sand! 


T. C. HOLMES 


HEN I built my little bungalow 
in San Francisco, in 1921, on a 
sand lot, I was doubtful as to 
just what kind of a garden I could 
have. First, I wanted one that would 
harmonize with my house and that would be a source of pleas- 
ure to both my wife and to myself. Second, I desired a garden 
that would serve as an indirect advertisement for the firm by 
whom I am employed—one that would be helpful to our many 
customers and would assist them in beautifying their sand lots. 
My little home was modern and I wanted my garden to fit in 
with my surroundings and to be arranged in a way that would 
incur the least possible expense to me with a minimum amount 
of labor, for the upkeep. 
Too many people, in my opinion, follow the old plan of 
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The photograph above shows the general 
plan of the garden described herein—cer- 
tainly an attractive arrangement for a 
tiny plot of ground. The border around 
the outside affords ample space for favor- 
ite shrubs and perennials and the area in 
the center makes an effective place for 
the water garden. Separating the two 
sections is a lawn area which accents the 
beauty of the whole 


Who could resist stealing a few minutes 
of each day to rest in an inviting corner 
such as the one shown in the photograph 
at the right? Here climbing roses and 
various other vines cover the attractive 
trellis and provide beauty and shade for 
the occupant. Shrubs and plants of many 
varieties contribute their share of charm 
to this bower of loveliness 
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How You Can Succeed 
Under Similar Conditions 





putting down walks first, which is 
something I did not do. The first 
thing to consider was the drawing of 
a chart or plan, one that would, in 
my estimation, fit my particular space 
and location. Did you ever plan a garden? There is a 
decided fascination in formulating a plan of this kind, and one 
does not necessarily have to know much about landscape 
gardening to know what they like or dislike in a garden. 
The plan I drew resulted in laying out my garden this way. 
I made a border first, two and one-half feet wide from the 
fence, completely around the yard. In this bed were planted 
various evergreens and shrubs such as pittosporums, fuchsias, 
Cypress lawsoniana, and rose bushes, as a background. Then, 
in the proper season, I put in such perennials as delphiniums, 
scabiosa, pentstemon, perennial phlox, perennial asters and 
the like. These are all permanent plants and after having been 
put in the ground require very little attention. They add color, 
and bloom during the late spring and early summer. Black- 
berry and loganberry vines were used to cover unsightly 
fences. In the fall of the year, I planted a few tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils and gladioli. These bloom early in the spring and 
lend patches of color among the soft green of the shrubbery. 
As soon as the bulbs have finished blooming, my perennials 
commence to flower and then for late summer, I plant some 
of my favorite annuals. This arrangement supplies plenty of 
bloom and a wealth of cut flowers for the house. To finish the 
bed off, I planted an edging of saxifraga commonly known as 
saxifrage and this attractive little perennial border plant 
supplies an abundance of flowers all summer. You will 
notice that the next four feet on each side of the garden full 
length is planted to lawn with an edging of boxwood. 


HIS left the space in the center of my garden twelve feet 

wide and seventy-five feet long. I dug out the center of this 
and put in a concrete tank, and made a pond for goldfish and 
lilies. The tank is twelve feet long and five feet wide. It has a 
raised center and in this slightly elevated place I have planted 
a good-sized auricaria in a large concrete pot. This adds 
greatly to the pond and gives it an oriental appearance. At 
the present time, I have both night and .day blooming lilies 
in the tank and keep about one hundred and fifty goldfish, 
some Japanese turtles and some green frogs. There is a small 
planting space, eight inches wide, around the tank and I have 
made this attractive by planting cotoneasters and ferns, which 
help to cover the tank wall. 

In the picture at the bottom of the opposite page can be 
seen the green wooden trellis and the climbing roses trailing 
over the pond. Opposite the center of the pond on each side, 
there are cypress trees and in a circle around the garden center 
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there are thirty roses. The roses and the trees have all been set in large 

ots, which have had their bottoms remeved. At a glance one would 
think that these were all potted, but in reality they are in the ground, 
and the pots are only there for effect and ornamentation. 

With a garden planned this way, fertilizer can be put and used just 
where it is wulited, and I have found that the roses, cypress and box- 
woods have done wonderfully well this way. 

At the far end of the garden you will notice that I have planted a 
small space across the lot, with acacias, cypress and several varieties 
of flowering shrubs. I have also built a summer house in this portion 
of the garden, large enough to seat five people. I made this house from 
old bamboo wrappings from Chinese tea boxes. It is boarded with 
mat on the inside and painted; the roof is thatched with common 
beach grass (Amphylla arenaria) which I gathered from vacant lots. 


AN picture will show myrose trellis, fourfeet wide and twenty- 
five feet long which goes across the entire length of the garden 
close to the house. This is covered with a climbing rose which isin full 
bloom now. Under the trellis, I have put rustic seats, and these are 
covered with nasturtiums and other quick-growing vines. 

In the beginning of this article I mentioned the fact that I had made 
no paths; however, I covered all of the remaining ground with one-half 
inch white gravel and this enables us to walk in any part of the garden 
at any time. It is always clean and is easily kept neat and nice-looking. 

You will no doubt wonder how I manage to water this space. That 
is easily accom- 
plished, for I ran 
a one - half - inch 
pipe thru the cen- 
ter of the garden 
to feed the pond, 
and I also put in 
two circular 
sprinklers of the 
rainbow type, and ‘ 
this effectively eg i 
waters the whole BIE. COO oco4 
garden with not a A” 
bit of labor on my 
part, other than 
turning the faucet 
on and off. The 
electric lights with 
their painted 
standards give a 
pretty effect at 
night and allow us 
to enjoy the gar- 
den during our 
many nice eve- 
nings. 

The pictures ac- 
companying this 
article will not 
only show at a 
(Cont. on page 60 



































W ould you imagine 
that this beautiful 
garden was once 
the barren plot of 
ground pictured 
above? The photo- 
graph at the left 
shows the white 
gravel walk around 
the water garden 


Below are two 
other views of Mr. 
Holmes’ garden, 
one showing the 
gate approaching 
the summer house 
at the end of the 
gardenand the other 
a glimpse into the 
interesting lily pool 























Homes of Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHE RLOCK 


XXXIII And Now The Home 
of John Greenleaf Whittier 


E owe much to the ballad writers. They have caught most of the senti- 
ment out of the stream of life which Has been rescued, and put it in 
imperishable records in the human heart and mind. Little do we realize, 
at, times, that they have suffered much in personal sorrow, disappointment and 
denial in order to translate our own defeats to-us, 
There is always something of a haunting mystery in the poet. If we look close 
enough, we can usually detect something of a hidden yearning cropping out 
of his rhymes. He may be a bold, rollicking’ spirit, laughing and sporting his 
way thru life—but, in the brief intervals when his real nature flashes out of 
his work, there comes that tell-tale sadness, that ache, that pensive sorrow! 
Poe was whipped out, snapped to shreds, by the conflict in his own nature 
between the two extreme opposite viewpoints in life; Lord Byron burnt out in 
his pitiful search for human love and sympathy; Chatterton—ah, the tragedy of 
his young life, strangled to death at nineteen by tuberculosis! 
Longfellow, even, had his bitter dregs, and Lowell, too. Emer- 
son dies under a mental cloud, and Thoreau gives evidences of 
extreme mental eccentricity. 
Whittier, sustained by a sublime religious nature, was not 





other rooms which he occupied, even tho the house is a private 
dwelling and not generally open to the public. I stood for a 
long time in the study, before the small marble fireplace so 





entirely immune. There is a haunting mystery in many of his 
lines—lines that indicate that his heart, too, had suffered and 
carried a cross and known that great anguish which even the 
world is not always privileged to know. It crops out in his 
“Maud Muller,” his ‘Amy Wentworth,” his “My Playmate,” 
and his ‘Sea Dream.” 

Is it not in these lines? 


“Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see; 
I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 


“T could not look on thee and live, 
If thou wert by my side; 
The vision of a shining one, 
The white and heavenly bride, 
Is well to me denied. 


“But turn to me thy dear girl-face 
Without the angel’s crown, 
The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy ldose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown.” 


N Danvers, Massachusetts, back a 
generous distance from a dreamy 
roadside, is Oak Knoll, where John 
Greenleaf Whittier spent the last years 
of his life. In front of the rambling old 
house, suggestive of the Greek influence 
upon our architecture, there is a slight 
knoll which gives the place its name. 
The winding drive curves around it, and 
the quiet and stately beauty of the place 
is beyond description. 

I came to Oak Knoll late on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, and after a weary day 
of tramping from one historic shrine to 
another in the vicinity, and perhaps I 
appreciated the more its quiet and 
repose. The great and majestic elms 
and oaks, so characteristic of New 
[england homes, the gardens and the 
sweeping lawns all combined, with the 
coolness of the shade, make it seem a 
haven indeed. 

I was permitted to see the poet’s 
study, which overlooks the garden, and 


. 
The garden at Oak Knoll with its stately 


trees and beautiful lawns is indeed a haven 
of rest 
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characteristic of houses of the period, glanced at the row on row 
of books present everywhere in the rather small room, saw the 
desk and chair, and other articles associated with the man who 
wrote “The Barefoot Boy” and other classics of rustic life. 

I recalled that while Whittier spent the last years of his life 
here, ‘“‘with esteemed relatives,”’ as he wrote in 1882, he main- 
tained a home in Amesbury and retained his voting place there 
also. I likewise recalled that his “‘study”’ in whatever house he 
happened to be, was always the “garden room,” he deeming 
“library” or “study” too pretentious a title. Besides, his 
books were so numerous and varied as to be scattered all over 
the house. 

We should keep in mind that tendency to maintain “a voting 
place.”’ It gives us a glimpse of the real man, too often lost in 
our knowledge of him thru his poetry alone. Whittier was, 
first of all, a politician; his poetry, even, was developed in his 
younger years as a tool with which to aid him in his fight against 
slavery and for other reforms. Indeed, it occupied most of the 
first half of his life, and it was not until after the Civil War 
that he really turned to literature seriously as his life’s work. 
During this time, as his attention turned more to the develop- 
ment of his religious sense, and to the fond habit he had of 
reminiscence, his greatest work in poetry was produced. Prior 
to that time he was the shrewd and astute politician using his 
ready gift of expression, not for art’s sake, but to further the 
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propaganda of his cause. It seems that he got his real interest 
in verse-making from a chance volume of Burns which was 
loaned him by a school teacher. But until he was nineteen 
years of age, he lived the uneventful life of a farmer boy, 





Oak Knoll, the home of John Greenleaf Whittie 


working hard six days a week and driving off to the Quaker 
meeting house on the seventh. During all this time, his love of 
humor, his interest in books, his admiration for Burns and other 
poets, led him to make verses of his own, most of which were 
concealed even from his own immediate family. 

At nineteen, his first poem to be published appeared in the 
Newburyport Free Press, to which it had been sent by his 
sister, and of which William Lloyd Garrison was editor. Whit- 
tier himself writes concerning his emotions in first seeing some- 
thing of his own work in print: 

“My sister, who was two years older than myself, sent one of 
my political attempts to the editor. Some weeks afterwards the 
news-carrier came along on horseback and threw the paper out 
from his saddle-bags. My uncle and I were mending fences. I 
took up the sheet, and was surprised and overjoyed to see my 
lines in the ‘Poet’s Corner.’ I stood gazing at them in wonder, 
and my uncle had to call me several times to my work before 
[ could recover myself. Soon after Garrison came to our farm- 
house, and I was called in from hoeing in the cornfield to see 
him. Ile encouraged me and urged my father to send me to 
school. I longed for education, but the means to procure it 
were wanting.” 
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However, his Yankee ingenuity soon found a way. He picked 
up the shoemaker’s trade from a boy in the neighborhood and 
by following it managed to make sufficient money to pay for a 
term at the Haverhill Academy. Then followed a year of school 
teaching which paid for another term. 
He then entered upon an editorial and 
political career which gave great prom- 
ise of success, but this dream did not 
materialize for various reasons. 

He edited a local paper for a while, 
then was placed on a trade and business 
journal in Boston, but was forced to 
return home to work on the old farm. 
While there, he received an offer to 
edit a paper in Hartford, Connecticut, 
which he accepted. While in Hartford, 
then one of the literary centers of New 
England, he became acquainted with 
the leading literary lights of the period, 
among them Mrs. Sigourney, now al- 
most forgotten but then hailed far and 
wide as a genius. He also edited papers 
in Philadelphia and Washington for a 
period but ill health finally forced him 
to abandon his editorial career. 

He was always widely interested in 
politics and it seems that had he been of 
constitutional age he might easily have 
gone to congress at one time. Just 
when his political poems were bringing 
him in the way of political preferment, 
and there was every likelihood that his 
ambitions were in the way to be realized, 




























Above and to the left are shown two other 
views of this historic old home, Note the 
stately porch pillars 


he dashed the hopes of his friends by 
embracing the unpopular cause of aboli- 
tion, and henceforth was unavailable as 
a political candidate. Indeed, this turn 
in his career had come before he wholly 
abandoned his editorial career, he hav- 
ing edited an abolition journal, was 
mobbed and his office d-stroyed. At 
another time he was almost mobbed in 
his own community. But the deep 
moral sense of his Quaker background 
led him to make the move and to con- 
tinue the fight inch by inch to bring his 
reform to pass, until it was, in fact 
accomplished. 

During all this period his writings 
were of course of a (Cont. on p. 6% 
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“The fireplace was a copy of an old colomal picture” 


We Settle the Building Question 


MARTHA McCAMMON CLARK 


O build or not to build” 

—that is the question, 

and our answers often 
take form in the words of 
Launcelot Gobbo when he 
tried to decide his momentous question: “Budge Launcelot; 
Budge not.”’ Some say “Build”; others, “Build not.” Still 
others simply procrastinate, putting off starting until they 
can have everything just as they 
want it. That timerarely if ever 
comes. When people really have 
a desire to build 
but lack the cour- 
age of their con- 
victions, they enact 
again the old tragedy 
of Hamlet. Many 
times we go farther 
ahead in the end if we 
err in the other ex- 
treme and follow the 
old adage, “Nothing 
risked is nothing 
gained.” 

Our home took form 
on paper before we 
were married and it 
was ready for us when 
we returned from a 
camping trip honey- 
‘moon. We felt as if 
it were quite our 
own, for many winter evenings had been spent design- 
ing and planning until we had worked out a little cottage 
house which we knew would meet our needs for many 
years. We had to economize and yet we wished to have 
beauty and dignity in the lines of the house; therefore, we 
worked and studied over plans, and finally decided on 
a Dutch Colonial type. The accompanying pictures and 
floor plans show the style and arrangement we used. ‘The 
over-all dimensions were 22x30 feet—small, yes, but economi- 
cally arranged and infinitely larger than an apartment! At one 
time the house lodged ten people for a week-end; its possibilities 
were expansive 
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Floor plans showing first floor above 
and upstairs at right 


“Then We Light a Fire, Set a Meal 
On the Table and Pronounce it Home” 


The living room opened 
on the west of an entrance 
hall; the dining room on the 
east. We desired the hall so 

that we could avoid having 
a stairway opening into the living room. Back of the 
dining room was the kitchen with windows on the east 
and south—beautifully sunny. A little passageway from 
the kitchen led to a screened-in southwest porch which 
also opened off the living room. This opening from the 
kitchen gave added cross ventilation and served con- 
veniently when we cared to entertain or lunch on the porch. 
One more convenience was tucked beside the stairs—a 
closet which was only 2x2 feet, but it furnished a space 
for wraps; and a full-length mirror in the door accommodated 
our dimensions at least. Back of this closet was one opening 
off the kitchen— 
convenient for 
brooms and _ such 
addenda as one so 
often wishes out of 
sight. 
ie x Upstairs, we had 
— three bedrooms and 
a bath. In the bath- 
room was a conven- 
ient closet for tow- 
els; from the south- 
west room a door 
opened out on to 
a balcony above the 
See living porch; in one 
7A ’ end of the closet in 
the northwest room 
were three shelves 
and three deep 
drawers which we 
used for linen and bedding storage since this was our guest room. 

The northwest room had a most convenient alcove where we 
could study or I could sew and still leave our papers or scraps 
strewn unobserved from any visiting eyes. I think the most 
advantageous result of this upstairs arrangment lay in the 
ventilation which could easily be gained by opening doors and 
windows. We never passed a summer’s night (in Illinois) with- 
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“We worked and studied over plans, and finally decided on a 
Dutch colonial type” 


out a breeze creeping in from some direction. The house was 
well constructed for we used 2x10-inch joists, 16-inch on 
center, for the upper and lower floors, a double flooring with 
pine underneath and %-inch oak flooring thruout on top 
enameled yellow pine trimming and brown mahogany stained 
birch doors. The exterior was of wide siding painted ivory 
white, with green asphalt shingle roof and green shutters. 

In our decorating and furnishing, we tried to carry out 
colonial suggestions. In the dining room, we built a corner 
cupboard for housing the pretty things; in the living room, we 
had a fireplace copied from an old colonial picture. In the 
kitchen and bathroom the walls were covered with keen- 
cement over the plaster, and then enameled. 

When we took possession and started to bestow our house- 
hold goods in their proper places, we realized that we needed 
to have the walls decorated. Upon investigation, then, we 
discovered that they could be easily beautified by two coats of 
flat oil paint. (And it does not rub off!) The genial clerk at the 
paint shop insisted that any “fool” could do the job, so my 
husband—handy with many tools—took upon himself the 
task of wielding the paint brush, too. Mornings and evenings— 
before and after office hours, he painted. The result was really 
beautiful to behold. Downstairs we used a warm French gray; 
upstairs colors of buff, cream, and pink in the various rooms. 
Only then did we realize the difference an expenditure of $25 
could make. The painter would have charged us $200! To the 
value of the house, this bit of work added $500! 


AGAINST this pretty background, it was more than fun to 
set upourgate-legged diningroom table with the quaint chairs 
and serving table; to poke our old Salem andirons in the fire- 
place and arrange the living room furniture, books, and our 
wedding presents. Upstairs, we furnished two rooms at first— 
ene in brown mahogany like the furniture of the downstairs; 
the other with pieces we had picked up for a small price from 
thesecond-handstore. Thiswascharming when enameled ivory 
like the woodwork of the room. At all the 
downstairs windows I hung draperies of colo- 
nial chintz—blue, yellow and black flowered 
in the dining room, rose and gray in the living 
- room. The rugs were woven wool oval ones 
in gray with a touch of rose and black. Then 
we kit a fire on the hearth, set a meal on the 
table and pronounced it “Home.” 

But there needed to be a home for our 
faithful roadster, “Old Liz.” To our home, 
then, we added hers in the backyard designed 
and built during spare hours by my husband. 
It was an exact replica of the style of the 
house. I think our friends commented on this 
feature more than anything else. 

One of the beauties of this type of a house is 
that it looks best with only simple furnishings. 
We bought everything we had and kept every- 
thing in dark brown mahogany of colonial 
style. Our expenditure was about $500 in all. 

And you say that many people have done 
the same. Perhaps, yes—but there are many 
others who could do so just as easily if they 


“This is a corner of the dining room in the 
house we built” 
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dared. For that reason I shall tell you our plan of financing. 
Above the price of our lot (60x110 feet) we had $500 in cash 
to spend on the house. Exclusive of the wall decorating, light 
fixtures and garage, the house cost us $6,656. To this we added 
$100 for light fixtures; $25 for wall paint; $140 for material for 
the garage. We employed no architect, for we drew up the 
plans ourselves; but we did engage the best contractor in town, 
thereby paying about $500 more, but we made him responsible 
for excellence thruout and felt relieved that we had an honest 
man who would not cheat us because of our inexperience. From 
a local building and loan association we borrowed $5,500. To 
this we added our $500 and the contractor took a personal note 
for the rest. Then we realized that we were truly deeply in 
debt for an instructor’s salary. But I had retained my teaching 
position in the city high school and each monthly check that 
rolled in to me rolled out “on the house” just as promptly. In 
this way, we cleared all outstanding bills and the note before 
the year was up and had left only our monthly payments to the 
loan company—$59.59. If we had desired an apartment, we 
could have had nothing to suit our tastes for less than $75 per 
month. And none of the $75 would have returned to our own 
pockets. 

At the end of the year, fortune’s wheel decreed that we 
should move on to another university, so we had to sell our 
little home. It was with real sorrow that we put it on the 
market. Four days later we signed the contract of sale. There 
were many who wished to buy. We had built in the spring of 
1923. Building material was the highest in our town then. We 
sold one year later at a profit of 110 percent on our total cash 
investment! 


NOW: having gotten the lay of the land in our new home, we 
shall build again—a small house which we hope to make as 
attractive as possible. We have the fever of adventure and 
firmly believe that we should “Budge.” ‘Nothing risked is 
nothing gained.” 

We are very proud of our efforts in home building from the 
financial standpoint. It is so easy to spend all of one’s salary 
on fleeting pleasures when there is nothing definite to save for 
but when you are building or buying a home every extra dollar 
is likely to be spent in something permanent. 

Of course if we had kept our home for a longer period of time 
we would have further beautified it with shrubbery, flowers, 
a garden, and more of the things that go to make a home more 
livable. If you can imagine this house with suitable foundation 
plantings; a rambler rose over the porch; a flower and a vege- 
table garden in the rear; and perhaps a lily pool and a tiny 
rock garden, you will have some sort of a mental picture of the 
home as we had planned it to be. But even tho we were denied 
the pleasure of planting our home, at least we have had a big 
part in the adventure of home building, and one which we in- 
tend to repeat. 

[Editor's Note: Don’t forget that we have a worthwhile 
gift for every home which is built after a Better Homes and 
Gardens’ plan. If you have built a home from one of our 
plans, be sure to send us a picture of it, mentioning the issue 
in which the plan appeared and the little gift will go forward 
to you immediately. ] 











That Boy of Mine 


BY “DAD” 


E doesn’t look like yours 
but he acts like him because 
he is a boy, so this discus- 

sion of my boy applies no doubt 
with equal force to your boy—to 
all boys. Since he has recently taken to dancing and stepping 
out with the girls I concluded he was about to abandon the 
boy’s estate, therefore I could proceed with a long intended 
cleanup of the part of the basement where*he had taken 
possession. It was really getting to be a sight of a place as 
well as a fire hazard, so I started in to burn the trash no longer 
needed. Some day his mother will have to do the same up in 
his bedroom. 

I suppose every parent has observed that a boy’s eyes are 
larger than his stomach; that he will start many a thing and 
lose interest in it before he has finished it; that he will accum- 
ulate and save everything under the sun until a second-hand 
junk shop is orderly in comparison to his room. That boy of 
mine occupies more room in the house with his possessions 
than all of his four sisters do with their stuff. The girls long 
ago put aside their dolls—in fact they have given them away so 
that other children may enjoy them. But that boy give any- 
thing away? I should say not! And at eighteen he does not 
yet realize that he has bid farewell to boyhood and will never 
use or care for most of the stuff he has saved. 

Pardon me if the story seems to shuttle back and forth over 
the years a bit. It secus necessary. 

As a “kid”—you know that age—he never was much of a 
care. He never was a rip-snorting sort of rascal because of 
physical handicaps, so he became a quiet stay-in-the-house 
sort, caring little for boy companions or boy play. I had to 
drive him into boy scout work, where he became enthused 
and went rapidly to the top. I realized that he needed the 
contact with other boys. And as he got near the close of his 
high school life I had to drive him into the social life of the 
school. When the romance bug stung him, what a change! 

He had always wanted a dog or pony—or both! I always 
argued that only farmers and traveling men’s “widows” had 
any need of a dog; that they are a pest in the city. The pony 
was out of the question. But he was delivering for a store and 
one cold day in late winter he found a forsaken pup nearly 
frozen and starved. He brought her home just out of pity. 
I’m glad he had that in him. It was the worst specimen of dog 
I ever saw. But he wanted to keep it overnight so he could 
warm it up. The girls. too, were sympathetic toward the 
orphan pup. I reminded them of our long established attitude 
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Some Things I’ve Learned that 
May Help You With Your Boy 


toward dogs, not only of the 
family but of the neighborhood. 

He wanted to keep it just lon 
enough to get it so it could dant 
the cold. I gave in. Then he 
wanted to keep it as his pet. As a boy I never had the things 
I longed for so I’ve been pretty easy on our boy. I gave in 
with the understanding that he would have her spayed, pay 
the dog tax, keep her out of the house and make no expense 
for feed. I said that until the day came when he could live 
without a dog we would have no more flowers or garden worthy 
the name. His dog would never destroy anything! His dog 
would be different! 

But she did bury her bones in the flower beds and garden, 
always choosing the softest place to dig. The lawn was so 
strewn with bits of bone that cutting was enraging. I gave it 
up. After one summer of attempt I gave up gardening. And 
the good mother had to give up her flowers. Of course the 
boy slapped the dog for digging, but she was dog just as he was 
boy so nature had to take its course. Other boys then got dogs 
too. So our dog-free neighborhood became a howling camp. 
But everybody seemed to take it as a necessary part of the life 
of the boys, so no ill feelings arose between adults. 

He has just begun to realize now that he has somewhat 
outgrown his dog days. He has found other interests, and inas- 
much as he soon leaves home for work and college we persuaded 
him to get rid of the dog. He keeps putting it off yet seems 
willing to let her go. But he got a jolt the other day when I 
informed him that his dog tax had been assessed against me and 
that he would have to pay it. He couldn’t see why he should 
pay the tax when he has no intention of keeping the dog. “But 
you did keep her beyond date the tax was due.” 

Previous to the dog’s advent he had had rabbits two years. 
He was going to make a fortune out of Belgians. He kept strict 
account of every item and came out something less than a dollar 
ahead at two years. He sold the meat, kept the furs. Those 
furs had been around for two years and were a nuisance as 
well as moth breeder. Boy-like, he always was “going to” do 
something with them but never did, so I started in to burn 
them to kill the moths. But he caught me at it and rescued 
some skins which he kept—just to lie around again! Those 
rabbits killed a good share of the lawn by pasturing it down too 
close where he had them penned in movable quarters. 

Four years of rabbits and dog! And now the boy has out- 
grown them. We will soon have a lawn and flowers. It was 
when I discovered moths in the pile (Continued on page 56 





OME years ago, I heard an old man say, as he stood at a 

cigar counter in the corner drug store, pathetically 

drumming it with his fingers: “Why, there’s just 
Mother and me at home now. We just sit around, sort of 
in each other’s way, and don’t know what to do with our- 
selves. 

“William is in Chicago, and Emma went to the Coast. 
We certainly are the ‘old folks at home’!”’ 

There was a jest in his tone, but I knew that deep down 
in his heart there was bitter loneliness. He had belonged 
to that legion of fathers who seem never able to ‘“under- 
stand” their children, their ambitions, their aspirations. He 
had ruled them with an “iron hand,” stifled in his thought- 
less way every normal impulse, and now they had flown and 
he was feeling the chill of loneliness creep ’round him, as age 
descended. 

He went on: “You don’t know how fortunate you are, 
Henry, to have your three children right close. You can 
run in once in a while, see the grandkiddies and sort of 
watch them grow up. My grandchildren will never know 
me. ‘Two of them I’ve never even seen!” 

There was a labored silence and soon the old man 
shuffled out, the most pathetic creature I have ever seen. 


I knew something of Henry, that other father. He, too, 
was grown old and the white of his hair was as white as 
that of the other old man. But there was a smile in his eyes, 
and a snap to his step that indicated that there was some- 





Invest In Family Contentment! 


thing rich and worthwhile in his declining years. He still 
had the understanding and affection of his family; his 
children still liked best of all “to come home,” and the 
grandkiddies would rather go over to Granddad’s than go 
on a picnic or to the movies. 

He had had, all his life, something of the understanding | 
of the “‘Dad” who writes about his boy at the top of this 
page. He had tried to see things once in a while thru the 
eyes of his youngsters, and in seeing things thru their eyes 
he had halted many of his hasty impulses to needlessly bring 
pain and resentinent to youthful breasts, to trample on 
healthy impulses, or scorn their wishes. He had kept in | 
tune with them, and in keeping in tune with them he had | 
never lost their respect, nor had he grown ‘‘old”’ himself. 





‘THE saddest thing in human affection is the judgment 
that overtakes a parent such as that first mentioned 
above. Nature intended that the acorn should sprout close 
to the feet of the parental oak; if not in fact, certainly in 
spirit! We can’t always hold the family together physically— 
to do so would be to fly in the face of Nature. But we can, 
at least, hold it together with the mystic chords of sentiment, 
and understanding, and love. To do it, we must invest in 
family contentment—must get something of the viewpoint 
of the Dad who writes above into our family life. And, un- 
less we do that, we are running grave risk of the most disil- 
3 gy old age it is possible for life to mete out to us!— 
itor. 
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Blotch cankers on 


Late blight rot of potato. Diseased tubers should be discarded apple twig. Spray 


regularly 











Garden Diseases Common: in; Sept 








Late potato blight as seen on upper surface 


of the leaves. Spray regularly 

















Black rot 














Above—Black disease on grape leaves. 
Below—Sooty blotch of apple 








of grapes. 
Spray with 
bordeaux 
when fruit 
is small 


Peach 
scab 




















Brown rot of plums, also attacks peaches and cherries 
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Apple blotch. Spray with bordeaux 


mixture 


Grape anthracnose 


Bare | 






























HE business of landscaping 
should be a matter of equal im- 
portance with the other steps of 
home building such as buying the lot 
and building the house. If we con- 
sider it at the beginning we are much more likely to achieve a 
successful result than if we wait until the house is done, and 
then try to make a happy landscape treatment of what is left 
of our lot. 
In choosing the lot we should have in mind the placing of 
our house and not merely its other characteristics such as 
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Landscaping the Small Lot 


H, STUART ORTLOFF 


How to Plant the Home 
Grounds to Best Advantage 




















This plan shows the 

subdivision of space 

about a house, located 

on a lot with a northern frontage, the house so placed that the living 

rooms face the south. The problem of the service yard is neatly 
solved by use of an attractive lattice enclosure 


neighborhood and price, for many a home has been spoiled by 
the attempt to locate a house on a lot, which, save for its highly 
desirable neighbors, had nothing to recommend it. 

Having chosen a lot, then, which as we say has ‘‘natural pos- 
sibilities’ our problem is to locate our house on it to the best 
advantage. The principal factors in choosing this location are: 
access from the street; light; view; the character of the ground 
(topography); and how we expect to divide the space around 
the house into such units as the service portion, the garden 
areas and lawns. 

In the northern United States where the winters are long 
and severe the southern aspect is the most desirable. The ma- 
jority of the smaller houses have their actual location governed 

y the street, which usually runs north and south or east and 
west and on which they generally face. This, however, is a 
practice which should not be adhered to without exception 
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if we are to get the most pleasure and 
comfort out of our homes. The best 
exposure for our principal rooms should 
be secured even if it necessitates the 
turning around of the house. In fact 
this has been done successfully in many instances, and the serv- 
ice portion, altho facing the street, has been effectively screened 
so that it is not objectionable. 

As the west is the quarter from which the fair weather wind 
comes, and which gives us beautiful sunset effects we should 
strive to have the rooms which are used the most, such as the 


The same plan showing the pianting of the public portion of th 
property in place. The formalized pass-court gives dignity to th 
entrance. The shrub planting along the front gives privacy tothe rea 
portion and carries ou 
the architectural lines o 

the house 
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living room, face or at least look in this direction. “The dining 
room is best with an eastern exposure, for in this way we get 
the benefit of the early morning sun, and escape it when it is 
high and hot at noon time. The kitchen is best with a northern 
exposure, with light and air on at least two sides. 

Having located the house as regards exposure, we may now 
turn our attention to the subdivision of the space about it. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the amount of space which 
should be left in front of the house. But after consideration it 
seems that the American idea of leaving the bulk of the property 
in front, and open for public inspection is not as good as the 
inglish idea of having the largest portion of the property be- 
hind the house, screened from the street, and so available as a 
private place for the outdoor life of the family. In order to 
secure this we should place the house as near the street as is 
permissible by the building restrictions, and still have an ade- 
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quate setting. We should also endeavor to keep as near to one 
of the side property lines as ible, leaving merely sufficient 
room for garage or service drives, and a little lawn space to 
secure good light and air for the rooms on that side of the house. 
This will leave the maximum of space for development on the 
other side of the house. On the small lot this is particularly im- 
portant for if the house is placed in the center of the lot there 
will not be enough land on either side to use to advantage. 

We may next consider the arrangement of the entrance 
drives and walks. Each property will have characteristics gov- 
erning the exact location of these features, but in every instance 
there is one principle which must be observed, that is that all 
drives and walks must be as direct as possible. The house being 
the objective point, they should always go in that direction 
either in straight lines or long graceful curves. 

In the majority of instances walks and drives should enter 
the property at right angles and arrive parallel to the house. 
The point of entrance at the street will be governed by the direc- 
tion of the largest amount of traffic. It is never good when one 
has to pass the main part of the property before oy en- 
trance. If there is the same amount of traffic from both direc- 
tions it might be advisable to have an entrance at each side, 
and the path or drive enter and swing in a semi-circle in front 
of the house, and exit from 
the other side. This is usually 
not good on the very small 
place, however, for it cuts 
the front lawn up so much 
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likely to become straggly. They are more valuable for wind 
breaks, where they have enough room in which to develop. 
The shrub border is becoming fashionable for several reasons, 
one of which is that while it is an effective boundary it also 
furnishes flowers and ornamental fruits in season, and can be 
made up of several varieties to give a succession of bloom and 
color. It is often badly designed however, for it seems to be a 
great temptation to use many varieties and a few of each, re- 
sulting in a non-harmonious combination of color, shape, and 
size. We should choose two or three good varieties and use 
them in large groups so that the mass and line will be a unit 
of sufficient size to be dominant, and relieve this by the intro- 
duction of a very few more picturesque and unusual things. 


IX a shrub border, even on the small property, the irregular 

curved line is more pleasing than thestraight one. In this way 
more interesting detail of material can be appreciated. Often 
times we secure a monotonous line by the use of shrubs of 
nearly the same height; this can be changed by the introduction 
of small flowering trees which are pleasing in foliage, fruit, and 
flower, such as the dogwood, magnolia, flowering apple or cher- 
ry. The front edges may be “edged down,” that is, made to 
meet the grass or lawn, by planting perennials along the front 
of the shrubs, or lily bulbs 
and such things. 

A list of good material for 
a shrub border follows: (1) 
Tall shrubs for background: 





that it loses its effect of 
breadth. 

The main walk should 
dominate any lesser ones; the 





cornelian cherry; pearl bush; 
forsythia var. Fortunei; bush 
honeysuckle; mock orange; 
lilac in variety. (2) Medium 








width being about four feet 
six inches. Service walks 
should be narrower, about 
three feet, and should be kept 
away from the front of the 
house and out of the view of 
principal windows. In many 
instances they can follow the 
driveway, and so eliminate a 
third line cutting up the lawn 
area, 


HE drive must lead di- 

rectl; into the garage es- 
pecially if lack of space pro- 
hibits the use of a turn court 
or Y, for it is surely disas- 
trous to the sod edges of the 
drive if the car must be 
backed out around curves. 
If curves are unavoidable, a 
low concrete curb will save 
the edges of the lawn. Al- 
ways provide a turning space 
if possible, and if the distance 
from the house to the garage 
is great it is often advisable 
to have a small service turn 
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shrubs for the middle ground: 
red twigged dogwood; yellow 
twigged dogwood; deutzia; 
hydrangea in variety; spirea 
in variety; viburnum in var- 
iety. (3) Foreground ma- 
terial: aromatic sumac; bar- 
berry; coralberry; deutzia, 
low; laurel; snowberry; syr- 
inga, low. 

With the exception of the 
shrub border which may be 
used along the street and the 
property lines, the planting 
of the public portion of the 
property should be very re- 
strained. Street trees are de- 
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sirable, planted either be- 
tween the sidewalk and the 
curb or just inside the side- 
walk, according to the cus- 
toms of the locality, and a 
few good trees near the house 
to give shade and to frame 
the house in green. Such 
trees as the various oaks, 
elms, beeches, maples, ash, 
and the European lindens are 














near the kitchen door and a 


suitable for this purpose. 





wider space or “pass court” 
at the main entrance of the 
house so that an entering car 
can pass a parked car. 

The planting problem of 
the average suburban place 
may be divided into two 
main sections, the public por- 
tion, or that part wh'ch s easily seen from the street, and the 
intimate or private portion which consists of the gardens, the 
lawn areas, the service portion, or in fact any part which is 
solely for the use of the family. 

Where a line of division is needed, and where we are 
not desirous of a definite screen we can plant a hedge and keep 
it trimmed to a neat height. Such things as California Privet 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium) or the more hardy variety of privet 
(Ligustrum ibota) may be used. These grow well under almost 
any condition except dense shade. Regels Privet (Ligustrum 
ibota regalianum) will withstand quite a little shade and also 
makes attractive hedges. Barberry is effective for it not only 
has an interesting foliage in summer and pleasing winter color 
in its bark and berries, but it is armed with er.ough prickers to 
make it a formidable object to walk thru. Evergreen hedges of 
spruce or arvorvitae are fast tecoming less important for not 
only are they hard to maintain, but they are short lived and 


The completed place. 





The gard:ns and lawns are closely related and 
lead the observer interested.y from one to another 


Dirty trees which drop leaves 
or flowers on the sidewalk, 
such as the horsechestnut 
catalpa, paper mulberry, and 
softwood silver maple, birch, 
and basswood should be 
avoided. Near the house it is 
often desirable to plant a few 
low growing things to hide perhaps an ugly foundation, or ta 
accent the important points of the house design, such as corners 
or entrances. This foundation planting is very much overdone 
just at present, and must be indulged in very moderately if 
good taste is not to be violated. 

Instead of a fringe of heterogeneous evergreens strewn across 
the fronts of our homes, soon to shoot up ten to fifteen feet in 
front of our windows, let us rather plant but few of these up- 
ward growing things, and more low, round-topped things whose 
spreading masses will not aspire too highly. They may cost a 
bit more but they are worth it in present beauty and the assur- 
ance that they will stay put. 

In planning the intimate portions of the property such as 
tea lawns, flower gardens and the like we must bear in mind 
their relation one to another and to the house. We must plan 
compactly so that we may achieve the illusion of great space, 
and we must consider the aspect of (Continued on page 44 














Some of the choicest dahlias in Mrs. Lee’s delightful garden 


Dahlias in the Northwest 


MRS. J. W. LEE 


HAVE read so many articles written on dahlias of the East 

and California but very little on the dahlias of the North- 

west, and as this is the most wonderful climate in the world 
for dahlias, I should like to tell you how they grow here. There 
is no flower which can be grown to greater perfection here in 
western Washington than the dahlia, as our climatic conditions 
are ideal for its growth and our cool summers allow them to 
attain gigantic size and perfection. 

The first blooms begin to open the latter part of June and 
continue full of blooms until frost, which, in our gardens, is the 
latter part of October and sometimes late in November. 

The dahlias of today are a far different flower than in our 
grandmothers’ day; and those who know only the small stiff 
varieties of those days can hardly recognize the dahlias of today 
with their large graceful flowers of many forms and colors. 

In fact I think I may safely say there is no flower growing 
which has as many different forms and certainly none with as 
many shades and colors, as there are over 8,000 named varie- 
ties of dahlias, but of. course the very ‘‘cream”’ of them can be 
counted in a much smaller number. 


HE very best varieties of dahlias are no harder to raise than 

the poorer ones and take up the same amount of space in your 
garden, so I urge everyone to grow the best varieties. They 
will cost a little more but will give more than double the 
pleasure in growing them. If you are not acquainted with the 
best varieties, visit the dahlia gardens and shows and where 
this is not possible get in touch with some reliable dahlia 
grower, who will be glad to advise you with your selections. 

We plant our dahlias here about April 15th to June Ist, but 
our favorite planting time is the last week of April and the 
first week of May. 

Our soil here in Tacoma and most of the Puget Sound country 
is a fertile shot clay which has enough sand in it to make it 
easy to work and very mellow. 

We put a thin layer of barnyard manure over the ground 
every two years and find this sufficient fertilizer to raise 
beautiful blooms. We never allow the ground to pack and form 
a crust and we always keep the plants free from weeds. 

Dahlias here are at their best in September. Some of the 
plants grow very tall as we do not pinch them back but use the 
staking system. The tallest varieties often reach the height of 
ten and sometimes twelve feet; and our gardens are a veritable 
forest of blooms and are a surprise to visitors here from the 
East and South. 

Dahlia blooms here grow one-third larger than in most other 
sections. Many of the largest varieties grow from to ten to 
eleven inches across without disbudding or forcing, while the 
colors hold well as the sun is hardly ever hot enough to burn 
them for our hottest days are seldom above 85 degrees. 

If you are a lover of-flowers and have never grown dahlias 
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you are missing a lot of pleasure. It is such a joy to walk in the 
garden in the early morning while the dew is still on the flowers; 
then is the time they look their best as the blooms are all so 
fresh and it is so wonderful to see the new buds unfold and 
display their wondrous beauty, especially the first buds on the 
new varieties you have never seen in bloom. 

My morning walk in the garden always gives me such thrills 
of joy that it seems to lighten the work for the day. 

We always plan our display garden for the next spring in the 
summer while our dahlias are in bloom, as we find it is easier to 
see where we can improve it. 

We draw a plan of the garden showing just how many beds 
there are and how many plants each will hold. We plant two 
rows in each bed three feet apart then we have a grass path 
four feet wide between the beds. Next we count up how many 
plants in all the beds will hold and how many varieties we 
have to plant and then make an estimate of how many of each 
we can plant. We plant our display garden in blended colors 
and to do this successfully we start with the purple and red 
shades and pick a bloom from each variety we wish to 
plant the following season and lay them down and blend the 
colors in a row as we want to plant them, beginning at the 
deepest shade and blending to the lighter shades; and so on 
thru all the colors and as each row is blended to please us we 
write down the names in the rows as they are placed. 

This is very easy to do, and if you love flowers you will enjoy 
blending them to get the harmony you like best, for, as you all 
know, there are some colors which are so out of harmony that 
they each ruin the color effect of the other and thus lose some 
of their beauty. And if you wish to pick a bouquet of blooms 
of harmonizing shades it is easy to do it when so planted. 


‘THE following is the way our garden is to be planted this 
season, beginning at the front of the garden, blending 
from one to the other: purple, purplish red, dark red, and thru 
the many shades of red to orange red, orange, gold, deep yellow, 
yellow, cream white, and to white that is tinged with lavender, 
lavender, lavender pink, to clear pink, rose pink, and salmon 
pink, etc. Then there are always a few odd shades which do not 
blend with the regular shades. These we plant in beds off to one 
side of the garden and arrange them the best we can. 

We get a number of new varieties each season and very few 
are dahlias we have seen, so we plant these in our trial garden, 
which joins the display garden, and we blend the colors as near 
as we can from the catalog description and the following season 
those we wish to keep we place in the display garden with the 
proper shades. 

The Collarette and Pompon varieties we do not plant with 
the large varieties but plant them in beds by themselves. They 
are both very popular for table bouquets and are beautiful 
arranged in the low flower bowls. 
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; There is in the design of this little house an interesting 

r blending of New England colonial attributes with char- 

. acteristics reminiscent of the rural cottages of old Eng- 
land; the various elements merging into an eminently 

B homelike and artistic architectural development. True 
to New England practice is the selection of gray-stained 

1 shingles for exterior walls to which accent ts lent by white 

y trim, by a chimney of warm red brick and by a roof of 


soft grayish-green, all of which combine most effectively 
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Designed by Rosert L. Stevenson, Architect 


A Well-Planned Small 


House 


COLLIER STEVENSON 
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E. A. Martini, Architect 


This is our Unit House No. 1, an English cottage, that can be built in units or as a completed whole, as your 
needs or purse may dictate 


Now You Can Build Your Own Home 


THE EDITOR 


A New Idea In Small House Planning Which Enables You to Start With a 
Small Unit and Expand as Necessary 
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LITTLE more than a year ago, we received a letter from a prospective 
home-owner which is typical of hundreds of other letters and conversa- 























CLos- pao tions we have had. The writer said: ‘‘We want to get a home of our 

ane PB Me: % own while we are still young enough to enjoy it, but we are faced with a 

¥ ” 7 problem which doubtless confronts thousands of others. We have enough 

Porch |} money to finance a small house, but such a house isn’t at all what we want 

| 2oxg-¢ | as a permanent home. Most of these houses are just temporary abodes, and 

KITCHEN := a ae ===5) if you buy them ready-built the majority are not planned for additions, so 

It-o's10-6" 5 = i it means that in a few years, just when we have the place nicely improved 

Sst) [eas] -: roll and are well settled in it, we will have to pull up and move to a larger place 

¥ 55 LIVING Room ; +4! and begin all over. We would prefer to build our own house, but being young 

_— [¢ we are not able to afford just now ‘the house of our dreams.’ We believe also, 

LIVING ROoM 1812 *| as you have indicated in your magazine, that ‘we should keep our background 
— ae , ee around us’ as far as possible.” es 

2 «176 t —_— ait This need for something more than a mere temporary abode which, in the 

ORIGINALCOTTAGE summa larger sense, was little better than renting, for the owner’s fundamental 

P 1st Anormion — psychology towards his home is much the same as that of the renter in such 

Fist FLOoR A = % es cases, caused us to discuss the idea of a “Unit House” with dozens of archi- 

ENGLISH COTTAG tects and builders in all parts of the country. For more than a year we have 

EAMARIINI ~ ARCHT been working on the idea, and we have been agreeably surprised to find that 


architects and builders, and manufacturers of building materials and house 


First floor plan of the English cottage shown 








above. The heavy lines show the original unit, x= " 
and the additions are indicated by shaded lines i Bp Room i a 
as shown in the key above. The units should | § @inee Ss 0 tn ee ening 
be added in the order indicated so that the archi- f 68 G i ‘ 
tectural harmony of the house may be preserved a a gritos STORAGE : 
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oh yee 68 | ' 
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Second floor plan provides for an extra bath- 

room, three large bedrooms and hall, together 

with ample closet and storage space. The house 

will be roomy, well-lighted and ventilated, yet 
compact and economical 
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furnishings, were enthusiastically in favor of it. We confess that when we 
originally discussed the idea we expected to find that many reasons would be 
advanced as to why it could not be done economically and satisfactorily. 
The first requirement we advanced to architects was this: “Is it possible, 
from the standpoint of your profession, to design ‘unit houses,’ of definite 
architectural types keeping in mind future additions, which will be architec- 
turally correct at all stages of the building program?” , 
Uniformly, the answer was in the affirmative and we took courage for, unless 
such a house could be made architecturally correct; that is, neat, attractive 
and of quality, there was slight incentive on our part to add to the makeshift 
and piecemeal architecture found in so many small houses all over the country. 


WE also found that by planning in advance for future additions, a great deal 
of the usual cost of alteration could be eliminated, and it is a fact that the 
difference between the usual alteration costs and the costs in adding units to 
our Unit Homes is less than the average moving expenses you would pay if 
you moved from one “temporary” house to another! 

We have had a number of these plans prepared for you and one will appear 
each issue of Better Homes and Gardens. We have asked the architects to 
show you a perspective drawing of each house, indicating the original unit in 
heavy shaded lines, and the future additions in lighter lines; in this way, you 
get an idea of the appearance of the house at any stage of the building program. 

As an additional part of our service in connection with these Better Homes 
and Gardens’ Unit Houses, we are asking competent and recognized builders 
in all sections of the country to estimate the building cost, unit by unit, in 
their communities. Building costs vary so much that an estimate for one 
locality is not sufficiently serviceable to the readers in other sections. Com- 
mencing in the October issue we expect to publish cost estimates from every 
recognized building region in the United States. Herewith, we give two 
estimates for the English Cottage plan, one from Chic and one from 
Kentucky, which emphasize the wide difference in costs for the same house, in 
different sections. At the same time, they give you, wherever you may live, an 
indication of the economy and value of the Unit House idea. 

Complete blue-prints and specifications are available to all readers of the 
magazine, as these plans have been ordered and paid for by Better Homes 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you to 
start small and add to your house as neces- 
sity demands. Each unit is ARCHITEC- 
TURALLY CORRECT and remains so at 
any stage of the building program. 

2. You have a definite plan to follow. No 
haphazard adding of wings and costly alter- 
ations. Every step is planned in advance to 
save as much as possible in alteration costs. 
You can add a unit for less money in many 
cases than it would cost you to sell a“tempo- 
rary” home, pay moving expenses, realtor’s 
commissions, etc. 

3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no necessity 
to move to a larger house later. 

4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small outlay 
for the first unit, and add units as necessary, 
and at any stage of the program you have a 
fine, well-built house any family will be 
proud to own. 

5. Better Homes and Gardens originated 
the idea and has had these plans drawn spe- 
cially for you. We have paid the full archi- 
tect’s fee for complete blueprints and speci- 
fications, copies of which we will share with 
you for a nominal fee, in order to encourage 
— families to come into the home-owning 
class. 








wanting to build. ~ There will be attractive 


and Gardens and we own them outright. We are willing to share copies with _ little cottages which can be produced at a mini- 


any reader at a nominal 
fee, in order to encourage 
more families to come into 
the home-owning class on 
the right basis. Every 





WHAT IT COSTS TO BUILD 
- Pearson & Pearson, builders, of Chicago, have given the follow- 


mum cost; there will be 
Dutch colonials and Swiss 
chalets; there will be other 
variations of the English 
cottage. In fact, we hope 


effort has been made to 
give the highest possible 
quality of service, in plan- 
ning in advance, in speci- 
fying materials and equip- 


to give suggestions and 
plans that will be of hel 
to every builder. Wate 
the series carefully for now 
ou can build that dream 


ing estimate of the cost of building Unit House No. 1, unit by 
unit, in Chicago and vicinity, based upon the best quality of build- 
ing materials and equipment named in the specifications. Brewer 
Brothers, building contractors, of Ashland, Kentucky, have also 
submitted an estimate, unit by unit, likewise based upon the speci- 
fications, as shown—indicating that building costs materially differ 








ee going ren vege in various sections of the country. We have the detailed estimates “The land 
CERES, Ee CS Wines S50 © here and will gladly furnish a copy to all purchasers of blueprints hen,. too, our land- 


tinue, and every month 
Mr. Robinson will present 
a plan for the house de- 
scribed, thus making our 
building plans complete in 


In future issues we will 
show other architectural 
types of Unit Houses. 
Somewhere, in the series, 


Unit1l Unit2 Unitr3 Unrr4 Torats 
Pearson & Pearson.$6,293.50 $324.00 $1,858.20 $4,483.50 $12,959.20 
(Chicago, Ill.) 
Brewer Brothers .. 4,850.00 225.00 1,425.00 2,940.00 9,440.00 
(Ashland Ky.) 
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you will find just the 








house you have been 


every detail. 





As is our usual custom we have had 
Mr. Robinson, our landscape architect, 
design the garden and planting ar- 
rangement for the house ye here- 
with, and the plan which he suggests 
can be carried out very nicely without 
disturbing much of the foundation 
planting while the additions to the 
house are being made. Mr. Robinson 
will be glad to give additional infor- 
mation concerning the plan upon re- 
quest and our butlding department will 
likewise be pleased to assist you fur- 
ther with your house building prob- 
lems. This service is free to sub- 
scribers and we trust that you will 
take advantage of it 








PRARSE - ROBINSON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
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In the charming room shown in the upper left-hand 

corner, walls and woodwork are of soft blue witha ceil- 

ing of ivory white, thus forming an effective background 

for old-fashioned maple furniture. Here simple cur- 

tains of glazed chintz in gay colors, tufted bedspread, 

antique mirror, and hooked rugs help further to impart 
a delightful air of quaintness and repose 





Contrasting treatments of colonial furniture are illus- 
trated just above and at upper right. Above, dignity 
is achieved by placing a stately mahogany bed with 
white dimity canopy against ivory paneled walls and 
upon a gray carpet. At right, cheery patterned paper, 
a wisteria rug and sill-length curtains of wisterta and 
gold form a modern setting for twin raed beds 









Furniture of soft jade green is agreeably displayed 
against walls of pale ecru and an all-over rug of warm 
taupe velvet in the room at the right. In the cretonne 
selected for bedspreads and chair covers, violet, pink, 
blue, green and yellow shades predominate and a spot 
of interest is introduced by a dressing table draped in 
jade green and blue changeable taffeta 


Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Bedrooms of Repose 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


BEDROOM is intended to promote refreshing slumber. That 
being true, is it not axiomatic that the chief characteristic of any 
bedroom should be reposefulness? Fortunately, that quality is 

not at all difficult to attain; for it is largely dependent upon the right use 
of color, the avoidance of distracting patterns and the elimination of 
useless furniture and fitments. Uncrowded wall spaces and stretches 
of unobstructed floor, in achieving spaciousness of effect, also tend to 
confer reposefulness. Obviously, however, proper ventilation must be 
carefully considered, in order that sound sleep will be retarded neither 
by inadequate airiness nor excessive draft. Most vital of all, tho, is a 
bed scientifically designed, constructed and equipped to afford health- 
giving rest! Excellence of plan and ventilation, charm of decoration, 
rugs and hangings of exquisite color, furniture of beautiful design and 
finish are all utterly meaningless if a bedroom falls short in its funda- 
mental furnishing—a truly restful bed! 

To assure the free circulation of air and an abundance of light, a 
bedroom should have windows upon at least two sides; and the windows 
ought to occupy positions which will create a diagonal ventilation, 
rather than direct cross currents. Furthermore, all windows and doors 
should be placed to facilitate a pleasing and convenient arrangement 
of furniture. There are, nevertheless, any number of bedrooms actually 
destitute of a proper wall space for even the most essential pieces of 
furniture, a good bed and some form of dressing stand. Often, if 
windows are grouped instead of set separately, the furnishing possi- 
bilities of a bedroom can be vastly improved. (Continued on page 52 
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Curtain Rods 























curtain rod... 
at no more cost! 


ERE is a new curtain rod—and a new kind of curtain 
rod. The Judd Bluebird flat-extension curtain rod has 
features that no other rod can give you. 


It is flat. It slides as easily through a curtain hem as a 
needle through lace, no matter how stiff and heavy or how 
soft and sheer the curtain material may be. A few taps of a 
hammer, and the Judd Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger is in place. 
Merely hook the rod, curtain and all, in place, and there it is 
to stay. Once up, the Judd Bluebird curtain rod won’t fall. 
The exclusive Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger makes it stay there 
until you want it down. No sudden breeze, no accidental 
jerk upon your curtain, can dislodge it. 


Now look at the rod itself. See the three parallel lines 
that run the full length of the rod. Those are three 
stiffening ribs, another feature found only in the 
Judd Bluebird rod. They keep the rod from sagging. 


You will find it easy to obtain the prettiest, most 
modern curtain and drapery effects with Judd 
Bluebird rods, for this new, easy-to-hang rod is 
made in single, double, triple and sash rod styles. 
Each extends to fit windows of any width. 


Each style is finished in satin brass or 
white enamel, with an extra baked lacquer 
finish that absolutely prevents rust or 
corrosion, yet costs no more than ordi- 
nary curtain rods. 

Next time you want to hang cur- 
tains, ask for Judd Bluebird rods at 
your department or hardware 
store. 


H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 
Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 





Above, in the square, is a section of the 
Judd Bluebird curtain rod, reproduced 
actual size. Notice the three stiffening 


ribs, found only in the Judd Bluebird rod. 







In the circle is a diagram of the Judd Can’t- 

Fall Hook-Hanger, exclusive in the Judd 

Bluebird curtain rod. See how the hook holds 

both the top and bottom of the rod. There are 

no rights and lefts. All Bluebird hangers are inter- 

changeable. This new, improved hanger can be put 
in place easily, with a few taps of a hammer. 












Judd Bluebird curtain rods come in single, double, 
triple and sash rod styles. Each style has the rustless, 
baked enamel finish, the three stiffening ribs, and the 
Judd Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. Ask for the Judd Blue- 
bird curtain rods by name. 
























How Do You Take Your Vitamins? 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


FEW years ago the word 
“vitamin” was unknown to 
the general public, and very 

little was known even to scien- 
tists about these mysterious some- 
things that have so much to do with our health and well-being. 

Very little has been discovered even yet, compared with 
what we probably shall find out in the course of a few years. 
It will pay us to watch and to keep informed. When we 
studied physiological chemistry not so many years ago, we 
learned about Vitamins A and B, and that there was at least 
one more, known as Vitamin C. Now we have D and E, too, 
and who knows? Perhaps we shall soon have the whole 
alphabet! 

The biggest thing to remember about vitamins is that we 
must seek them in the garden or in the market, not in bottles 
from the corner drug store. So 
says Dr. D. Breese Jones, of the 
bureau of chemistry in the United 
States department of agriculture. 
“In cases of suspected vitamin 
deficiency in the diet,” he states, 
“corrective measures should be 
taken thru the use of suitable 
natural foodstuffs, and not thru 
commercial vitamin preparations, 
many, if not most of which, are 
worthless.” 

What conditions would lead 
one to suspect “vitamin deficien- 
cy” in the diet, and what are the 
“suitable natural foodstuffs” that 
should be used to correct it? It 
will perhaps be best first to dis- 
cuss a little of what isnow known 
about the different vitamins 
themselves. 

These queer substances are es- 
sential to growth, health and life, 
but they contribute neither 
energy nor tissue-building mate- 
rial to the body. Their function 
has been likened to that of the 
spark plug in a gas engine. They 
are necessary and important in 
the utilization of foods by the 
body, but are not foods them- 
selves. People and animals are 
unable to manufacture vitamins 
within their bodies, bat must get 
them from outside sources. With- 
out them, children and young 
animals fail to grow normally, 
while adults lose weight and de- 
velop “deficiency diseases.” 

Vitamin A is essential to growth and health, consequently 
more of it is required by children than by adults. Children 
who do not receive enough of this vitamin in their food stop 

rowing and lose weight rapidly, and with their vitality thus 
Swenal they are much less able to resist disease and infec- 
tion. In many animals and also in man, an affliction of the 
eyes frequently results. It is good to know in this connection 
that simply providing food rich in Vitamin A prevents or 
promptly cures this affliction. 


HAT are the foods to be eaten for the sake of Vitamin A? 
Butter, cream, cheese, whole milk, egg yolk, the liver, 
heart and kidneys of animals; spinach, iuivect cabbage, 
tomatoes, carrots, sweet potatoes, parsnips and green peas 
contain it in abundance, and various other foods have vary- 
ing amounts of it. Cod liver oil is rich in this vitamin also. 
Vitamin B is also necessary for the maintenance of life and 
health at all ages. Loss of appetite, arrest of growth, func- 
tional disorders and finally death result from lack of it. It is 
the most widely distributed of all the vitamins, being abun- 
dant in leafy vegetables, cereals and seeds, roots and tubers, 
tomatoes, fruits and nuts. Meat is also reported to contain 
this vitamin, the heart, liver and kidneys having the highest 
amounts; the flesh of chicken and most other fowls, however, 
seems to be deficient in it. 
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Eat Them In Your Foods; Don’t 
Buy Them At Your Drug Store 





Tomatoes, lemons and other fruits, butter, milk and 
eggs—a refrigerator full of vitamins 


Lack of the B vitamin has 
caused serious troubles among 
babies and among certain classes 
of people such as soldiers, sailors 
travelers, and the like, who are 
forced to live for long periods of time on restricted or arti- 
ficial diets. It is lack of vitamin B that causes the well- 
known disease “beri-beri,” among those who live chiefly on a 
diet of polished rice. Removal of the germ and seed coats or 
bran of cereals takes away practically all of their vitamins 
Polished rice, patent white flour and degerminated cornmea] 
are, therefore, practically devoid of vitamins. 

It is worthwhile stopping to consider in this connection, the 
argument of white versus brown breads. White bread by it- 
self would be a far from perfect food, but spread with butter 
and eaten with vegetables and meat as it commonly is used, 
its vitamin lacks are pretty wel] 
made up. Coarse breads do pro- 
vide roughage for the system and 
exercise for the teeth, which must 
be provided in some other way if 
white bread is served most of the 
time on the home table. 


HEN Vitamin C is absem 
from the diet, the disease 
known as scurvy results. This is 
prevalent mostly among soldiers, 
sailors, explorers and others com- 
pelled to live on dried and pre- 
served foods for months at a time 
Even in the late world war more 
than 11,000 cases sf curvy were 
reported among the British colo- 
nial troops in Mesopotamia, in 
the latter part of 1916. The best 
sources of this vitamin are lemons, 
oranges, tomatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, spinach, green beans and 
peas, and turnips, and the raw 
foods are much more valuable 
than the cooked because Vitamin 
C is, so far as has been found 
out, rather easily destroyed by 
the processes used in cooking. 
Meat, excepting the internal 
organs, is a poor source of this 
vitamin; oysters are believed to 
contain it abundantly; fresh milk 
contains some, but milk is an un- 
certain source since pasteuriza- 
tion apparently destroys the 
vitamin. It is for this reason 
that orange juice or tomato juice 
are given to “bottle” babies. 

The fourth vitamin, or “D”, is a most important one in the 
life of children. It seems to control to a large extent the 
utilization of lime and phosphorus in the formation of bone 
by the growing child. One might take quantities of lime into 
the body, but without the presence of this vitamin the lime 
would be worth nothing in the building of bones and teeth 
Absence of Vitamin D in the food causes rickets, a disease 
characterized by enlargement of the joints, softening of the 
bones and consequent bending. 

This disease, which an featipteley states is “the most com- 
mon nutritional disease occurring among children of the 
temperate zone, fully three-fourths of the infants of the great 
cities, such as New York, showing rachitic signs in some de- 
gree,” can be prevented by proper diet. It can also be pre- 
vented or cured by administering cod liver oil, which con- 
tains large quantities of the vitamin, or by exposure to the 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight or the mercury lamp, if the diet 
contains adequate amounts of the other necessary food ele- 
ments. Not very much is known as yet concerning the dis- 
tribution of this vitamin among the plant world. It has been 
found in egg yolk and to some extent in milk. Cocoanut oil 
also contains it in slight amount. 

Vitamin E, the last in the list, has to do with reproduction. 
Rats fed on synthetic food mixtures containing fat, carbo- 
hydrate, protein, salts and the vita- (Continued on page 40 
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in 10 minutes without gas 


Perfection Kerosene Water Heaters now make possible 
the comfort of running hot water in every home. 


No more lugging the heavy tea- 
kettle. No more disappointing, 
lukewarm water from an old- 
fashioned water-back. No scare 
city of hot water. 


The Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater will supply plenty of hot 
water quickly and economically. 
In 5 minutes it heats enough 
water for shaving. In 10 minutes 
enough for washing dishes. And 
in 30 minutes plenty for a bath. 


So, even if your home is situated 
in a gasless district, you need no 
longer sigh for the convenience 
of running hot water. This recent 
invention, the Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater, makes it 
possible in every home. 

Two models work practically 
automatically. After you once 
light these heaters you can forget 
them. For as soon as the tank 


is full of hot water a thermostat 
turns out the flame. Perfection 
models 431 and 421 are the only 
kerosene water heaters which 
have this economy and conve- 
nience dcvice. The model illus- 
trated has a special “Stay-Hot’”’ 
tank. Like a huge thermos bottle, 
it keeps the water hot for 36 hours 
after the flame is out. 


All Perfection Water Heaters 
are equipped with the same 
speedy, gas-like burners which 
are used on the well-known 
Perfection Stoves. There are 
four models, varying in style and 
price. One of them will surely 
meet your requirements, 


Join the thousands of satisfied 
users of Pcrfection Kerosene 
Water Heaters. For further in- 
formation, clip tke coupon and 
mail it to us today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7543 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Chio 
Is Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 
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] HOT WATER 


How easy to make the glass 
ware and china sparkle, 
the silver shine, and the 
table linen spotlessly white 
when there is plenty of hot, 
running water at hand! 


Water 
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This model has a 30 gallon 
“Stay-Ilot’’ storage tank, 
which, like a giant thermos 
bottle, keeps the water hot 
36 hours after the flame is 
out. It’s equipped with a 
Giant Superfex Burner, a 
thermostatic shut-off, andcop- 
per coils. Ask for model431. 


7 
y ’ 
: The 
’ Cleveland 
F Metal 
Products Co. 


0 7543Platt Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Send me full informa- 


tion about your Perfection 
oe Kerosene Water Heaters. 
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Nature Lore 
for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 
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The Monarch butterfly—a traveler that takes 
as long journeys as many a bird 





A corn husk 
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children and their mothers who lived 
long ago. 


A Year Round Christmas Tree 
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ONG before white folks came 
to America, Indian children 
had their dolls to play with and 

to love. These dolls were of buck- 
skin or of wood or of dough or of 
various other materials. But thru- 
out the part of our country where 
corn grows abundantly, there was 
scarcely a little Indian maid who did 
not own a corn husk doll. And the 
chances are she made it herself! 

These corn husk dolls were very 
easily fashioned. Any little white 
girl nowadays could copy one of them 
without a bit of trouble after going 
to the corn rows in the garden for 
material. Of course, she would have 
to take whatever corn! was left after 
the family had eaten their fill. 

In making an Indian doll in the 
old days, the dried husk was stripped 
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HE very first Christmas tree 

was a little fir growing out of 
doors somewhere in the Old World. 
And now, hundreds of years later, 
many a home in different parts of 
Uncle Sam’s land has planted its 
special evergreen in the dooryard, 
to be decorated each winter season 
as a part of the holiday fun. Schools, 
too, in some places have each a little 
growing fir or spruce or hemlock 
before the entrance door. The chil- 
dren think of it as something almost 
sacred, and they eagerly wait for the 
time when they can “make things” 
for its branches. 

September seems a (Cont. on p. 40 


The outline of a great two-tailed tur- 
tle, 104 feet nm length and many cen- 


al DOE LLC cde 


turics old, can still be plainly seen on 
the campus of the University of Wis- 
consin 


from the ear without separating any 
of the parts. A bit of stuffing of some X 

sort was then placed in the hollow Ween 
where the ear of corn had rested, and 

this part was tied tightly into a ball 

to form the head. A few of the husk-strands on either 
side were separated and wound with grasses for arms. 
Other pieces of grass were tied about the center to 
mark the waist. Then the husk-strands at the bottom 
were either divided into two parts and wound with grass 
to form legs; or they were left loose as a skirt. It was 
-asy to turn the end of each leg a trifle to form feet, 
if the doll was fashioned with legs. To give the body 
better finish, sometimes separate strips of husk were 
stretched over the shoulders and crossed in front and 
back. This was also done over the part about the hips. 
A bit of human hair was often attached to the head and 
arranged in braids. 

Indian mothers, very often, made clothes for their 
little girls’ dolls. And the garments were most elabor- 
ate. Buckskin costumes, much like those worn by the 
men and women and children of the tribe, were beauti- 
fully made. After the coming of white folks, the cos- 
tumes were adorned with beads and other ornaments 
like those on the “grown-up” clothes. Even beaded 
moccasins were added for the feet. 

Indian dolls which are more than one hundred years 
old are still to be seen in this country. They furnish 
many curious facts about the home life of the red 
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The year round Christmas tree will help to keep the Christmas spirit 
“ever green” 
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Ward’s Fall & Winter 
Catalogue is Yours Free 


There are 700 pages of Money Saving 
opportunities in this book—for you! 
There are 700 pages of fresh, new 
merchandise—one of the greatest and 
most complete assortments of mer- 
chandise ever gotten together. 

One copy of this new 700 Page Cata- 
logue is offered to you free—without 
any obligation. You need only fill in 
the coupon below or write us a post- 
card, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 

There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you 
if you use this book—if you send all 
your orders to Ward’s. And we want 
to tell you here just how this big saving 
was made possible for you. 

— Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 
in ready cash was used to make possible 
these thousands of bargains. Everyone 
knows that big orders and spot cash 
get the lowest prices. 

We buy goods in enormous quanti- 
ties—sometimes even taking the entire 
output of a factory—and by paying 
cash, get lower than market prices. 

— Merchandise Experts. Our force 
of buyers is composed of experts—spe- 
cialists with long experience and wide 
knowledge of the goods they buy. They 


Montgome 
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know manufacturing costs, they know 
how and when to buy standard goods 
at the lowest possible prices. 

— Searching the markets of the 
world. Months have been spent in 
searching every market. Our buyersgoto 
all countries in their hunt for bargains 
for you—to find the biggest bargains the 
whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 
Our buyers have one rule to follow: 
“Buy only the kind of goods our cus- 


tomers want—the kind that stands in- 
spection and use. Buy at the lowest 


prices—but never sacrifice quality in 


order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “price baits” on 
cheap, unsatisfactory merchandise— 
we never offer cheap, unworthy mer- 
chandise in our Catalogue to make our 
prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 
Almost everything you or your family 
needs to buy—everything to wear, 
everything for the home is shown in this 
new Catalogue at Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be 
yours if you write for this book—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


sttiéy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 
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Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with- 
in 24 hours. That saves time. 
But besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your or- 
ders to Ward’s. 








To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.-130-H 
Baltimore Chicago (Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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EPTEMBER is one of the most 

interesting months in the home 

en. The summer flowers are 

still at the height of beauty; there is an 

abundance of fruit and vegetables, and 

the gardener is already looking forward 

to and planning for a bigger and better 
garden another year. 


Peonies should be planted out this 
month. In buying the roots insist on 
good strong divisions. Plant in well- 
drained, fertile soil but do not use fresh 
manure. 


Prepare for early frosts. Have on 
hand some coverings for tender vege- 
tables and late flowering plants. The 
first frosts are usually followed by nice 





weather for several days and by covering 

art of the garden its growing season will 
be prolonged. When frosts are threat- 
ened, pull up a few roots of tomatoes 
and hang in a dry place in the cellar, for 
much of the fruit will ripen. It is still 
too early to put many of the vegetables 
in winter quarters. but cellars and storage 
pits may be cleaned and made ready now. 


Radishes are practically the only vege- 
tables which can be sown outdoors this 
month in the northern sections. Peas, 
spinach, lettuce and beets may be 
planted in the South. If you are plan- 
ning on planting some of the hardy vege- 
tables this fall for use next spring be 
sure that you wait antil just before 
freezing time to do so. 


Continue to spray potatoes, celery and 
fall strawberries until they are ready for 
harvest. Cultivation around small 
fruits should cease. 


Shrubs which are hardy may be set out 
now to good advantage. When the sum- 
mer drought is broken, set the plants in 
a well-drained location. Have the soil 
well worked and fertilized. Firm the 
soil well and water freely. 
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Cauliflower heads should be protected 
from sun and rain by tying the leaves 
together at the top as soon as they begin 
to form. 


Prepare the beds for fall bulbs now. 
Some bulbs should not be set until late 
next month but time will be saved by 
having the beds ready at planting time. 
Dig down to a depth of one foot, pulver- 
ize the soil and mix with leaf mold and 
sand. For further information on this 
subject refer to page 8. 
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In addition to the narcissus, the fol- 
lowing varieties of bulbs will not be 
imported to this country after December 
31st: 

Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow) 

Eranthis Hyemalis (Winter Aconite) 

Fritillaria imperialis (Crown Imperial) 





Fritillaria leagris (Gui hen 
flower) 

Galanthus nivalis (Snowdrop) 

Ixia 


Muscari botryoides (Grape Hyacinth) 
Scilla campanulata (Spanish squill) 
Scilla nutans (Common blue squill) 
Scilla sibirica (Siberian squill) 











Onions should be harvested when the 
tops have died down. Dry out the bulbs 
thoroly before storing. 

Hotbeds and cold frames should be 
put in order now for later use. Start 
crops of lettuce and radishes in cold 
frames the last of the month. 


Beets and carrots should be pulled 
before a heavy frost and stored in a cool, 
dry place, preferably in boxes of sand. 

Make plantings of grass seed in any 
bare places in the lawn. Do not mow the 
grass too closely during the autumn 
months, in order to protect the roots thru 
the winter. 

Rhubarb should be well mulched with 
manure now to insure protection thru 
the winter and to provide fertile ground 
for next year’s crop. 

Asparagus tops should be cut off and 
burned. Mark any bare places in the 
bed so that new roots may be set next 
spring. 





Roses, honeysuckles and other hard- 
wood shrubs may be started now by the 
process of layering. Bend over a strong, 
young shoot and cover all except the 
tip end with dirt. The result will bea vig- 
orous shoot to transplant next spring. 


Rose gardens also require attention 
this month. Cut out suckers but do not 
prune main stalks. Gradually pull the 
dirt in around the roots for winter pro- 
tection. 

Choice apples should be picked as 
they ripen. Avoid bruising and wrap 
each apple in paper and pack away. 

Potatoes should be thoroly dried 
before storing; do not, however, leave the 
tubers exposed to the rays of the sun for 
too long a period. 

Vines of peas, beans and the like should 
be pulled up as soon as the bearing season 
is over. Spread out in the garden to 
dry and then burn. Leaves and the like 
may be used on the compost heap but in 
the case of vegetable matter it is better 
to burn the refuse since it is likely to 
carry various blights and diseases. 
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Grape anthracnose under ordi 
circumstances is controlled by the usual 
spraying operations recommended for 
black rot. However, when the disease 
a agg in an epidemic form it is advis- 
able to spray repeatedly with bordeaux 
mixture, and also to prune out and burn 

romptly. diseased canes and bunches of 
ruit. 

Bitter rot of apples may be controlled 
by liberal applications of bordeaux mix- 
ture, applied in a mist-like spray. Ip 
orchards, particularly severely infected, 
it may be necessary to spray with bor- 
deaux about forty days after the petals 
have fallen and make three additiona) 
applications of bordeaux at intervals of 
two weeks. 

New sod may be laid successfully now 
Level off the ground carefully and allow 
it to settle for a week or two before apply- 
ing the sod. Lay the turf carefully and 
beat it down firmly. Sprinkle sifted soil 
over the new turf, and water daily 





Black rot disease of grapes shows up 
on the leaves as nearly circular, brown 
spots which are sharply defined. Bor- 
deaux mixture is the control. The first 
spray should be applied just as the buds 
are swelling in the early spring. The 
next application should be made as the 
buds unfold, and afterwards spray the 
vines about every two weeks until five 
or six applications have been made. 

Downy mildew on most plants is 
readily controlled by thoro dusting with 
flowers of sulphur or sulphur dust. 


Peach scab may be controlled by ap- 
plying self-boiled sulphur—8-8-50—two 
or three weeks after the fruit is bursting 
the shucks or calyxes and once more 
about a month before the fruit ripens. 

Perennial borders should be looked 
after now and put in good condition. 
Most plants may be moved with safety 





after the blooming period is over, and 
practically any vol-desuiened plants 
may be set out at this time. Rootsof 
phlox, hibiscus and the like may be made 
more vigorous and will provide additional 
plants for the border if the roots are di- 
vided. This work should be done now. 


Sooty blotch on apples is controlled 
by spraying with bordeaux mixture about 
four or five weeks after the blossoms 
fall and the continued application of 
bordeaux at intervals of two or 
weeks until the latter part of July or the 
first of August. 


a | 
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Mr. W. S. DEWING, President Kal»>mazoo Stove Co. 
81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
i¢ Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE cata- 
stoves, — ee stoves, oil stoves, fur- 
naces, ___kitchen cabinets, vacuum cleaners, 
0 u in which you are interested.) 





copy log. I am interested in__ranges, heating 
thi bed davenports, cedar chests. (Check article 


















‘*T will save Kalamazoo customers 

31,000,000 this year. I invite : 

youto share in this great s 

saving. 4 new book, 

just out, tells you 
allabout it.’’ 













































wp. Dawnra 20 Big Stores 
“So Save } to } at 


30 ry Trial 

560 Customers 
24 Hour Shipments 
25 Years in Business 
Satisfaction or money Back 


Factory Prices 


You can’t get the quality, the variety or the 
value in twenty big stores in twenty cities that 


Cash or Easy Payments you will find in this new Kalamazoo catalog. 
pak = Aowvasen +. J 560,000 satisfied Kalamazoo customers wil) 
a nares tell you that. 


Above All QUALITY 


200 Styles and Sizes 


This catalog is the guide book of the 
stove and furnace industry. Every home 
should have it. Don't under any cir- 
cumstances buy a stove, range or fur- 
mace anywhere until you consult it. 
Over 200 styles and sizes—all of 
the finest quality, all at rock-bot 
tom factory prices. 


New Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Here in this book, fully illustrated with 
many color pages, are heating stoves; gas 
stoves; coal and wood ranges in black, nickel, delft 
blue, and pearl-gray porcelain enamel; combination gas 
and coal ranges in black, nickel and porcelain enamel; 
furnaces—both pipe and one register type; oil stoves 
and household goods. Kalamazoo specializes in porcelain 
enamel ranges of es beauty. Our sales on these 
ranges increased 300% last year. Illustrated in colors 
Here, too, are new ideas, new features, new improve- 
ments, labor saving advantages. 















on a Kalamazoo Furnace! 


t. You make a big saving on the price of the fur- 
nace itself. 





2. You make a big saving in fuel every month. All Kalamazoo Gas Stoves, Cash or Easy Terms, 30 Days FREE Trial 
: , Combination Ranges and It explains our generous credit terms—some as low as 

8. You save the cost of installation because Kala- coaland wood Rangeshave $3.00 down and $3.00 monthly. It tells about our 80 

mazoo FREE plans and FREE service eliminate been tested and approved days FREE trial in your home and 360 days approval 

entirely any difficulties of installation. by Good Housekeeping test. It states our $100,000 bank bond guarantee—the 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days FREE Institute. strongest ever written. If you are not thoroughly satis- 
trial in your own home. No one can tell — what fied in every respect, we will refund your money and all 
a stove or furnace is like until they actually use it. freight charges. It also tells how we give you 24 hour 
Convince — that fair! Just mail the Loomis, Nebr. shipping service, 
coupon and get the facts. Gentlemen: 

Received our Emperor last Tuesday 560,000 Pleased Customers 

Thousands of users have put up their furnaces in perfect condition. Certainlyam You have heard of Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You for 25 years. 
themselves in a few hours time. You can too, well pleased with it. It is a good You have seen our advertisements before. But have you 


heater and a good baker. Alsothe ever answered one? If you haven't now is the time for 
most beautiful stove I have ever you to cut out this coupon and save money on the same 
seen. Iam sure we saved $50.00 or plan that 560,000 Kalamazoo customers know is right! 


$75.00 by sending to Kalamazoo, . Above All Else—Quality 


onlin bate We confidently and sincerely believe that you, cannot buy 
Mrs. Paul J. Ronnberg better stoves, ranges and furnaces than those made by 
F P lamazoo. Remember: we are the largest stove, range 
and furnace company in the world selling direct 
from factory to fam- 
ily. We save you % 
to % because we cut 
straight through ex- 
pensive selling 
methods, giving you 
the lowest factory 
price. We buy raw 
materials in large 
quantities. Webuild 
in large quantities. 
We sell in large 
uantities. 
sn't it rea- 
sonable then [| 
that you can | 
buy better qual- } 
ity at lower 
prices from a fac- 
tory whose whole 
interest is in mak- 
ing only stoves, 
ranges and fur- 
naces than you can / ~ 
anywhere else? , 


Heating Stoves 
‘A Kalama 70° beeen 


up 
Trade Mark : “ Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Direct to You 81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 






Gentlemen: 
The furnace we 
bought works 
fine. Thecold- 
est days Ihave 
it 82 in the 
house when itis 
10 below outside, 
and we do this on 
coal at $5.40 a 
ton, Last winter 
all we burned was 
6 tons in a big 8 
room house. The 
amount we save in 
the price of coal 
will pay for itself 
ina few years. We 
saved better than 
$100.00by buying 
a KALAMAZOO 


Yours truly, , 
Wesley 
J. Hanns 
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, \ Bouquets { 
of 




























FTER Jack Frost has visited my garden and played havoc in perfect condition until summer flowers push them into the 


with the flowers, I resort to berries for house decoration. waste basket. 

Used in the right way nothing is more artistic than bright- The blue-black berries from the Amur River privet are also 
colored berries, and their gay colors will brighten a cheerless most attractive for winter bouquets, and when mixed with 
room for many months. They are as attractive arranged in brighter colored berries they are especially lovely. It seems 


baskets as vases and in most cases will last all winter without strange that these graceful sprays are not more generally used. 
water. When I can’t find what I want in my own garden for When trimming my hedges I usually leave a few sprays to 
winter bouquets, I take a walk to the woods or fields. Every- grow as they wish and am rewarded by a prolific yield of 


one knows the charm/of the woods in autumn with its gorgeous berries. They are lovely in baskets when combined with straw- 
coloring when naturé has wielded her paint brush and turned flowers. 

everything red, gold, brown and yellow, and many of the wood- In fields where other things do not seem to flourish I often 
land beauties may be preserved all winter. When the woods find callicarpa, which is equally effective in bouquets. This is 
cannot supply my wants, the open fields furnish many beautiful ready for use about Thanksgiving; it lasts very well but must 
specimens. It is in the open and most barren fields that I be kept in water. Then there is the bamboo or thorn vine 
find the bittersweet (rightly named, for it is 
(celastrus scandens) with meant to be handled 


with gloves) with berries 
of black which w in 
clusters like wild grapes 
which is a favorite for 
bouquets. Dogwood 
berries are also beautiful 
but usually out of reach. 

Nothing is more at- 
tractive in a bouquet 
than our holly but it is 
seldom used except for 
the holiday season. Rose 
apples of our common 
wild (Cont. on p. 69 


its lovely berries of red- 
dish yellow. I try to 
gather them before the 
seedpods burst but even 
later they can be han- 
dled without damage to 
the berries. They are 
found usually twining 
around wild plums, or 
sassafras, but when these 
are not convenient they 
will use anything for a 
support. Berries gath- 
ered in early October are 


Sprays of rose berries are 
especially effective when 
combined with pine branches 
or firas shown in the cyl- 
indrical vases just above. 
The attractive basket to the 
left is filled with pine and 
bittersweet 


Trifoliate oranges and pine 
branches are combined to 
form the decorative bouquet 
to the left at the top of the 
page. The other basket 
shown above holds graceful 
sprays of bittersweet and 
privet berries 
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The plaintive request of the 
little child fora doll,a wagon 
or some simple toy is the most 
touching thing in the world. 


Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
the want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with inex- 
pensive toys—things that we 
should be able to give them. 


The message we would like 
toimpress is that you can have 
the things you need and give 
yourchildren the things they 
would like. The way is easy. 


Itis only necessary to buy 
right. “Thrift is common 
sense applied to spending.” 


When Children Ask’ 


The Sears- Roebuck way is 
the sensible way. We guaran- 
fee to save you money. 


Already we are serving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have become 
the World’s Largest Store be- 
cause we lead in service, in 
quality andinsaving. We buy 
inimmensequantitiesand sell 
directto you. Wesellonlyqual- 
ity merchandise, the kind that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready for you. It 
shows 35,000 opportunities to 
save on everything you need for 
the family ,the home and the farm. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO . 











PHILADELPHIA . 


Wor’s LAnGEST _~ 


DALLAS . SEATTLE 





Send for Your 


book, with its 35,000 bargains, 


Better Homes and Gardens 


FREE Copy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for it today. 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter 



























wy Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 















Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 86B82 
| Send Latest General Catalog. 
| Name laa adameconaanted 
| EB ESRD: 5 A ea soe E> PE te ea 
| Rural Route. | eee 
State. 








We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 


[ Street and No. 

































































Why Is This 


CLOCK on 
the Minneapolis 


Heat Regulator? 


For generations it has been 
customary to “keep the fire 
checked down at night.” 
Common sense recom- 
mends this practice. It is 
more comfortable to sleep 
in a cooler house, and 
healthier. Then too, a low 
fire at night means fuel 
saved and greater safety. 


Cool Rooms fo Sleep in, 
Warm Rooms to Dress in 


By the simple application of 
the alarm clock principle, the 
Minneapolis Thermostat, ‘“The 
brain of the heating plant,” 
lowers the house temperature 
automatically each night at the 
time you desire,‘ then arouses 
the fire just before you wake 
in the morning, so you may 
dress in a warm room. 


OM Ae Reounton 
For Coal — Gas — Oil 


How the Clock Saves Fuel 


The temperature of the air out- 
side is always cooler at night. 
Consequently, it would take 
more fuel to keep your home 
at 70° during the night than in 
the daytime. Dropping the 
night temperature means r 
fuel saving. 

Be sure to specify the Minneapolis 


Clock-type Thermostat to get correct 
day and night temperature auto- 


matically. 
’ OilBurners,Especially,Need 
Clock Cosel 


The quick, intense heating power of 
this type of heating plant makes this 
clock control a necessity. Any oil burn- 
er dealer can sell you his make of oil 
burner equipped with Minneapolis 
Automatic eat Regulation, if he 
wants to. Insist upon it. 


Write today for free booklet on 
automati: heat regulation, men- 


tioning the type of heating plant 
in which you are dntevostedl 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 


2795 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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. These books may be purchased thru the book 


department, 


Better Homes and Gardens, 


Des Moines, lowa, upon remittance of net price. 


AS a result of the interesting article on 
canaries, which appeared in our col- 
umnssome time ago,a great number of our 
readers wrote to us asking where they 
could get a book on breeding canaries, a 
book that would tell them about the 
different kinds of canaries, how to feed 
them, how to handle them in consider- 
able numbers, and in fact some wanted 
a book that told everything there is to 
tell about canaries. Now we doubt if any- 
one has ever written a book that tells 
everything about canaries there is to 
know, but it certainly seems to us that 
C. A. House has come closer to it than 
anyone else in his Canaries. “Canaries” 
is superbly illustrated. Chapters on 
canaries’ cages and fittings, breeaing and 
general management, moulting and feed- 
ing, disease treatment, exhiviting make 
this book valuable to every amateur and 
professional as well. On top of all this 
are the descriptive chapters on the many 
leading kinds of canaries with which the 
fancier must be acquainted. David 
McKay.Co. Price $3.50. 


** * * 


Have you longed for a practical, read- 
able book on perennials and perennial 
gardens? Something that would tell you 
about most all hardy perennials and their 
care? It’s here. The Culture of Perennials, 
by Dorothy M. P. Cloud, tells of the 
making and the care of the perennial 
garden, the use of fertilizers, control of 
insects and diseases, care of young seed- 
lings, construction and care of hotbeds 
and cold-frames. A chapter on the rock 
garden should be of interest to a generous 
proportion of our readers. The second 
part of the book, which by the way com- 
prises the major portion, is given over to 
the cultural directions for perennials, each 
treated in sufficient detail to make the 
proper culture clear to the reader. When 
it comes to laying out your garden not 
the least valuable feature is the brief 
description of each perennial giving color 
and time of bloom, heights, adaptability 
to sun and shade, dry soil or wet, sand or 
clay. You should have this book in your 
garden library. Dodd, Mead & Co. Price 
$2.50. 

*x* * * * 

There are garden books and garden 
books! In looking over the list one 
might easily feel that every person ever 
having a garden had written, or attempt- 
ed to write, a garden book. Many of 
these books are vague and indefinite 
gropings, as disordered and impossible 
as the gardens must be that are patterned 
after them. 

But a few—and how few they really 
are—stand out as Phoebus at noon- 
tide. One of these is ‘““The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Flowers,”’ by Richardson Wright, 
(Lippincott, $7.50 net). It is a huge book 


of well over 300 pages, attractively ano 
sturdily bound, magnificently illustrated 
with eleven plates in color and 165 in 
doubletone. 

The theme Mr. Wright chooses is tha 
gardening is a sport and he develeps it in 
an exceedingly delightful and charming 
way. He advances the theory that if we 
consider gardening more as a sport more 
men could be induced to embrace it. In 
the foreword, Mr. Wright says: “Al) 
too many of our games fail to relieve the 
monotony and diseases of civilization 
Golf, baseball, polo, tennis, football, as 
they are played today, are definitely 
associated with modern life and business. 
We have made a business of our sports 
and they have ceased being games. We 
think we play them for exercise, as a re- 
lief from business. They may be exercise, 
but are they particularly health-giving 
exercise? Do they actually relieve the 
pressure of our lives?” 

A little later, he adds: “Spade up a 
patch of ground honestly deep, sow it and 
cultivate it, and you'll find more actual 
play of muscles in one season than in a 
season of golf or any other sport. There 
isn’t an obesity but will melt before the 
arduous work of setting out seedlings, 
hoeing and weeding. There isn’t a brain 
so fagged by business but it will quicken 
at the sight of seeds thrusting up thru 
the soil, at the urgent and robust growth 
of plants, at the perfection and color of 
the flowering.” 

Naturally, the book is not all devoted 
to theory, but the delightfully chatty 
style of the author is found on every 
page. It gleams with helpfulness and 
covers the whole field of flower gardening. 
It will appeal especially to men, because 
it has man’s viewpoint, and yet no gar- 
dener will fail to a interested, pleased 
amused and instructed in reading and 
consulting it. It rings with authority; 
Mr. Wrigh* has seven acres in his home 
place, most of which is in gardens, and he 
does most of the gardening work himself. 
A book you’ve been longing for and hunt- 
ing for! 

*x** * * 


The Little Garden Series (Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $1.75 each). These 
chatty, meaty little books are for the 
small gardeners and discuss the various 
types of little gardens. Most of our read- 
ers will find them admirably adapted to 
their needs. The series is issued under 
the able editorship of Mrs. Francis King. 
and includes the following volumes: 


“The Little Garden,” by Mrs. Francis 
King. Seven chapters, 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Now in third edition. Mrs. 
King manages, in spite of her general 
subject, to work in a great deal of prac- 
tical help and information. 
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“The Little Garden for Little Money,” 
by Kate L. Brewster. Eleven chapters, 
108 pages, illustrated. Mrs. Brewster 
tells you how to build the little garden 
for the minimum expenditure. 

“Variety in the Little Garden,” by Mrs. 
Francis King. Eight chapters, 120 pages, 
illustrated. Tells you how to get variety 
and continuous bloom in annuals, peren- 
nials, shrubs, trees, etc. 

“ Peonies in the Little Garden,” by Mrs. 
(idward Harding. This book has been 
reviewed before in these columns. Indis- 
pensable to the peony lover and gardener 
wishing the maximum of success with 
these old favorites. 

“Design in the Little Garden,” by 
lletcher Steele. Sixteen chapters, 124 
pages, illustrated. Tells you how to lay 
out the small city lot garden; also a com- 
plete discussion of the various types of 
gardens and how to plan them. 

** &£ & 


“‘Rhododendrons for Amateurs”’ (Charles 
seribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1924.) The 
author, E. H. M. Cox, has written a vol- 
ume most practical in its treatment of this 
fascinating plant. The information is 
concise, and among the subjects treated 
are the distribution and habits of the 
various species, most satisfactory loca- 
tions to choose, desirable soil elements and 
cultivation of the species and hybrids. 
A most successful grower of the plant 
gives his opinions as to its requirements, 
and the fact that many of his plants are 
fifteen years old should give weight to the 
success of the methods which he advises. 

Azaleas.are extensively discussed and 
one is advised to grow the more hardy 
species which are named; if such are 
chosen they will stand full sunshine and 
be useful for bédding plants. 

The author suggests a group of “The 
Twelve Best Varieties” according to his 
opinion, also similar collections of large, 
small, and dwarf plants, as well as those 
most suitable for cold gardens or moist, 
vell-sheltered locations. Sowing, propa- 
vation, the nursery, transplanting, and 
liseases of the species are discussed. A 
list of the principal hybrids gives the 
iverage month of flowering, color of 


bloom, and comments upon their desira- | 
bility in various locations. This is one of | 


the most helpful books that one could 
secure upon this subject and every one of 
its 112 pages will prove interesting. It is 
sturdily bound in cloth, well illustrated 
and priced at $1.75 net. 


** & & 


“The American Rose Annual,” edited 
by J. Horace McFarland, (American 
Rose Society, $3). The 1925 edition of 
this popular and valuable symposium on 
roses is now available. Delivered free to 
all members of the American Rose 
Society (membership, $3). An attrac- 
tive, well-illustrated, cloth-bound book 
containing 208 pages of text. Many 
illustrations are in natural colors. Every 
gardener growing roses should join the 
society and secure this annual which is 
worth the price of membership alone. 

* ** ¢ 

“The Gardener,” by L. H. Bailey (Mac- 
Millan, $2.00). A complete handbook- 
for the ‘fruit, vegetable and flower garden- 
er; contains 260 pages and profusely 
illustrated. Describes varieties and cul- 
tural methods in brief, complete and 
helpful manner. You will probably refer 
to this volume more than to any other on 


your garden shelf. 
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Pride of the Street 


Every finish correct as specified on the Household Painting Guide 


HIS can be true of your home if you take advantage of the origi- 
nal beautiful Color Suggestions provided by Sherwin-Williams 
and consult the Household Painting Guide. You will find these at 
Paint Headquarters, the up-to-date store in your community. 
If you cannot locate Paint Headquarters write us at once. The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., dargest paint and varnish makers in the world, 
689 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN- 


PAINTS AND 










HOUSEHOLD 
PAINTING GUIDE 
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You Can’t Buy 
Blueberries 


Like These 


You Must Grow 
Them Yourself 


—and it’s easy if you get the real 
nursery grown Blueberry plants. 
Yes, old fashioned Blueberries— 
just like Dad had on his “old farm 
down East.” 

The joy of growing, picking and 
eating Blueberries from your own 
land—the pride of offering them 
to your guests—only those who 
know it can appreciate. 


The Mayo Nurseries offer sturdy 
Blueberry plants grown in the heart 
of the Berkshire Hills, Theyare hardy, 
rapid growers and heavy yielders, 
bearing usually the first year—not 
the ordinary small seedy huckleberry 
but large full fleshed Blueberries that 
taste—well, delicious. 

A corner of your ground can be filled 
with Blueberry bushes, a pleasing 
spectacle with their brilliant foliage 
reddening the landscape till late frost. 


Plant Now— 


Pick Your Own Next 
Summer 


Rasp berries—Yellow, Red, White and 
Black—New varieties that a few 
words cannot attempt to describe. 


Currants—on charming little trees— 
an ornamental novelty that will 
yield heaps of clean, delicious red 
fruit. 


Grapes—PF xtra fine Bearing Age Vines 
with heavy root systems and fruit- 
ing canes for quick results. 


Fruit Trees—Peaches, Pears, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Apples and Quinces 
with wonderfully developed fibrous 
root-systems. Well grown Trees— 
soon to bear fruit. 


To Harvest The Finest Fruit 
Plant The Finest Stock 


Plant our Super Size Fruit Trees 
and BerryPlants this Fall and gain 
a year in Results—Fruit on your 
table a year sooner. 

Don’t lose an entire year by waiting 
untilnext S pring, but Plant Now. 


Our New Fall Fruit 
and Berry Catalogue 


“Make the Indian Summer Gold- 
en,” beautifully illustrated in col- 
ors is now ready for gratuitous 
distribution. Write for it. 

This catalog offers a selection of fruit trees 
and berry bushes proven to be the most 
satisfactory because of their hardiness 
against climatic changes, prolific yielding, 
delightful quality of fruit and early bearing. 


Mayo Nurseries, Inc. 
NurserymenandLandscapeArchitects 
917 Ellwanger & Barry Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| One year our dahlias had borers so 

hadly that nearly half of them died. 
When we took the bulbs up that fall, we 
soaked them fcr two hours in a solution 
of two fluid ounces of formaldehyde to 
two gallons of water. We dried them 
thoroly in the sun before burying them 
for the winter. 

In the spring we planted these bulbs 
in a patch of untreated ground. New 
bulbs which we got were not dipped in 
the formaldehyde solution, but were 
planted in ground treated by pouring 
over it a solution of one cupful of sul- 
phuric acid to three gallons of water. 
We have not had a single borer for the 
last two years. We dip our bulbs every 
fall. 

We do not plant until the next day 
after using the sulphuric acid solution. 
Some seed catalogs say that the formalde- 
hyde preparation should be used only 
in a wooden vessel, but we have always 
put it in a zine wash-tub without any 
damage to the dahlias. 

When we have doubts of a bulb’s 
growing, we put it in wet sand, and keep 
it in the sun. This starts bulbs which 
probably would not grow if planted in 
the ground, and it is much easier to dig 
them up from time to time to see what 
they are doing.—N. 8. C., Arizona. 


2 For two years I have been trying 
to grow grass on the sloping part of 
the grounds in front of my residence, 
but was not successful until I hit upon 
the idea of metal lath. The ground has 
a slope of about thirty inches in seven 
feet. Every time I managed to get any 
grass started along would come a rain 
and wash away the dirt and grass roots. 
Also the cats and dogs delighted in 
prospecting in the loose dirt. 

I obtained a few sheets of the plain 
diamond or honey-comb mesh expanded 
metal lath and stapled it down on the 
ground with staples about five inches 
long which I made from about number 
six wire. I then filled the “pockets” 
made by the mesh full of rich dirt and 
sowed the grass seed. In about three 
weeks I had a fine lawn. The lath not 
only held the dirt from being washed 
away but kept the animals from digging 
it up—G. B. G., Minnesota. 


3 When pans dahlias and other 
plants I set the stake first and then 
place the root or plant immediately 
south of it. There is no danger of injury 
to the root and the stake cannot shade 
the young plant. Knowing the position 
of the growing sprout makes it easy to 
hoe around the stake without damaging 
the plant before it appears.—R. J. A., 
Colorado. 


4 Irrigating a large bed of flowers with- 
out trampling on them is sometimes 
a problem if the plants are set close to- 
gether. An easy means of extending the 
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garden hose into the flower bed is to 
fasten a light stake or pole like bamboo 
along the end length of hose, tying it at 
frequent intervals with twine. The hose 
thus stiffened can be pushed into the 
center of the bed and the water from the 
hose will then trickle about the roots of 
the plants where it is most needed.— 


D. D., California. 


5 The joys of gardening are usually not 
possible in an apartment. However, 
we have been able to brighten up our 
apartment home by forcing a few bulbs, 
in order to secure blooms of hyacinth 
and daffodil between January and April. 
Their rapid growth and lovely fragrance 
interests the whole family. 

We pot the bulbs in leaf mold in Octo- 
ber. Then bury the pots, covering them 
with an inverted, shallow box and then 
with manure or leaves. In this way the 
pots can be removed when the ground 
is frozen, from Christmas on.—R. M. T., 
Washington. 


6 I have a little secret to pass along 
to lovers of the chrysanthemums. 
I have learned how to cultivate them so 
as to produce the large flowers which we 
seldom see except in the nurseries. 

In the spring when the new plants 
which spring up from the roots of last 
year’s plants become good and strong, 
lift the whole bunch and separate. Set 
the single plants in good rich soil, using 
plenty of water until they begin to grow. 

Do not push them but keep them 
growing so they will have good strong 
stems. In the colder climates cut these 
plants back to six or eight inches of the 
ground in June. In the warmer climates 
cut them in July. They will now require 
careful watching and frequent watering. 

When the next shoots come and are 
growing nicely, break all of them off 
the old stem except one, not more than 
two, of the strongest best sprouts. Cul- 
tivate them for strength of stalk until 
the little buttons begin to show. 

Now your diligent work begins which 
brings the fine large blossoms. Keep 
the buds all pinched off except the largest 
which is usually the center one, being 
very careful not to bruise the bud or its 
stem. 

You will be surprised to see your beau- 
tiful flowers in the fall, and you will feel 
amply rewarded for all your trouble and 
hard work. You will be tempted to leave 
more buds, but do not do so if you hope 
to grow the larger flowers.—M. A. K., 
California. 


The rear of our house had a southern 

exposure, and was for a few hours 
daily bathed in a flood of warm sunshine. 
In the limited space at our disposal, close 
against the foundation of the house, we 
made of boards a form about two feet 
high and two and one-half feet wide, ex- 
tending the full width of the house. ‘This 
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was filled with rich earth. Close to the 
house were set husky tomato plants of 
our own raising. Each root supported 
about six leaders, all other growth being 
eliminated. They were tied to the house 
much as one would do with a grape vine 
under similar circumstances. 

When the frosts came the vines had 
attained a growth of ten feet by actual 
measurement. They were a mass of 
bloom at the tips, with fruit in all stages 
of development below; and tho they had 
borne prodigiously all the season the 
plants seemed to be as full of vigor as ever. 

In the space to the fore of the tomatoes 


flourished many of the flower favorites | 


we had at first despaired of having. 
We have never had a finer or more 





| 


interesting garden than the one we grew | 


up the back of the house.—R. A. N., 
Vermont. 


8 Last year I ordered a packet of 


| 


| 


Giant Poppy seed and sowed them | 


in early April. First I prepared a bed in 
a rich corner of the garden and worked 
in some well-rotted leaves with bonemeal. 
Then I sowed the seed and raked them 
in slightly with a :ake. I also sprinkled a 
little air-slacked lime over the bed and 
then sprayed it with water. 

In June it was very dry and I watered 
them often with weak “liquid manure,” 


which I made by soaking fresh manure in | 


water. 

The poppies were in full bloom in July 
and it was a glorious sight to see. There 
were: doubles and singles and semi- 
doubles, all colors of the rainbow. They 
grew four feet high. 

Of course they soon died down, but 
I was doubly repaid for my trouble, and 
they made plenty of seed for next year. 





| 
| 
| 


When the seed pods ripened, I pulled | 


up the old stalks, dug the bed up loose 
again and scattered seed all over the 
bed. They will come up thick next 
spring as soon as the ground is warm.— 
H. A. C., Tenn. 


T wish to tell others of the success 
I have had in raising roses from clip- 
pings. The clippings must have at least 
three buds or leaves. The third bud 


| 


from the bottom is clipped off and the | 


clipping planted with the soil above 


where the bud has been clipped. Cover | 
with glass (an old fruit jar will do); keep | 


watered and in a few months the clip- 


ping will take root and a fine little plant | 


is the result. I have several dozen baby 
rose bushes grown in this way. I have 
started some from bushes from my old 
home. Thus I preserve the memory of 
friends and places and days gone by in 
a beautiful and interesting way.—Mrs. 
G. M. D., Pennsylvania. 


10 The family next door persisted 
in throwing junk into a low cor- 
ner of their lot right next to a particularly 
pretty spot in our garden. The wire 
fence, of course, failed to screen the view 
and a board fence would have been out 
of keeping, besides being ugly. We got 
around the difficulty by constructing a 
“wattle fence.” It is merely a rustic 
picket fence made by nailing small sap- 
lings or fairly straight branches cut to 
even length (obtained mostly from tree 
trimmings) onto stout strips of board. 
We used 2x4’s. The saplings stand up- 
right and with vines over them and wild 
gooseberry bushes in front the fence is 
most artistic—Mrs, E. L, C., Kansas. 
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Be SURE of 


your Hardware 


RE you one of the home 
A buyers who know good 
hardware? Cheap hard- 

ware of plated steel comes out 
of its box clean and fresh. It 
looks good—for awhile— but get 
beneath the surface. Cheap hard- 
ware never lasts. The tarnished 
metal; the discoloration on the 
door pointing a telltale streak of 
rust at the hardware that caused 
it; the faulty working of the lock 
—all these, in a few weeks or 
months, tell you the story of cheap 
hardware— but then it’s too late. 


How much better it is to be 
sure. Look for the mark YALE. 
Tell your architect or builder that 
you want Yale Hardware in solid 
brass or bronze. Make sure the 
name YALE is on it. That is the 
mark of good hardware worthy 
of your home. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Never another 


batch that will 
not jell— 


One minute’s boiling is 
enough...Yourjam and 
gelly cannot fail 


HAT a relief to know it 
will jell every time—if 
you just use Certo! 
With Certo you cannot have 
a failure. For Certo is the very 
element in fruit that makes it 
jell—taken from those fruits 
themselves in which it is 
abundant. 


Some fruits never have this 
jellying property; it grows less 
in all fruits as they ripen— 
that is why your jams and jel- 
lies sometimes failed to set. 


Now with Certo every batch 
you make is a sug¢cess. dnd 
with one minute’s boiling. No 
juice and flavor boiled away— 
half again as many glasses of 
delicious jam and jelly instead! 

Get Certo from your grocer to- 
day—a booklet with every bottle 
gives nearly 100 recipes. Mail the 
coupon for free booklet. Douglas- 
Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Canadian address: 
Douglas Packing Company, Ltd., 
Coburg, Ont. 


ONE minute’s boiling 
is all your jam or jelly 
needs. Mail the coupon 
for free booklet that 
tells why. 
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Ye Olde-Fashioned Goodies 


September, 1925 


RENA MARIE FARRELL 


UTUMN! The harvest season. The 

time for old-fashioned preserving. 
With most of our cold pack canning of 
fruits and vegetables out of the way, 
September and October are good months 
to think back to the old-fashioned things 
we learned to love when home canning 
was young. 

Hidden away on some forgotten shelf 
or packed in some old trunk is probably 
Grandmother’s book. If only we could 
find it, what a treasure it would be! 

Perhaps it was an old ledger, on the 
first pages of which someone had ambi- 
tiously started to keep records of expenses 
and then grew tired or didn’t care to see 


| how much it cost to live even in those 


days. The pages would be brown with 
age and the ink faded in places, but we 
could still make out the recipes by which 
were “‘done up” the jar that with just a 
little coaxing Grandmother would bring 
up from the cellar shelf, or which found 
such a tempting place on the supper 
table on cold winter nights before the 
crackling log fire. 

Somewhere in the book we would be 
almost sure to come across at least a 
variation of this old favorite. It takes a 
little time and quite a lot of watching 
but the “oh’s” and “ah’s” of happily 
surprised dinner guests will make you 
forget the work that went into it 


Ginger Pears 

Almost any hard winter pear will do. 
Soft pears like Bartletts or Louis Bonne 
or any of the earlier varieties are not so 
good. You should have about five pounds 
of pears, quite hard and green. Pare, 
halve, and remove the cores. Cover with 
water, adding the sliced rind and strained 
juice of four good-sized lemons, three and 
one-half pounds of sugar and one ounce 
of powdered ginger. Cook slowly until 
you can pierce them easily with a fork. 
This will take from two to four hours 
according to their ripeness. 

Watch the pears carefully, adding 
water if necessary to keep them from 
catching on and burning. A solid 
sirupy pack is best so first fill your jar 
with the fruit, then pour in the boiling 
sirup to overflowing and seal. 

Now we come to a genuine old-time 
conserve. One of those delicious heavy 
jams that tastes so good with cold meats 
for supper or as a change from orange 
marmalade or jelly, with toast, for break- 
fast. In the old days they called it 
“Tutti-Frutti,” which quite expresses the 
charm of its flavor. 

To make this correctly you will need 


four pounds of sugar and one pound each 





of cranberries, seeded raisins, large purple 
plums, and Concord grapes. 

Squeeze the grape pulp from the skins 
and cook until soft enough to strain out 
the seeds. Peel and quarter the plums, 
chop cranberries and raisins together, 
add just enough water to dissolve the 
sugar, put in the fruits and simmer until 
about the consistency of jam. When 
about half cooked, add the strained juice 
of three large oranges. When thoroly 
cooked fill jars and seal boiling hot. 

And here’s another old favorite. So 
far as I know it never had a name but it 
is made of cranberries and pears and if 
you try it this year it will be one ‘of the 
first kinds to get used up and you'll 
make it every season. 

Cranberries and Pears 

One pound of peeled pears, two-thirds 
of a pound of cranberries, two pounds of 
sugar, half a stick of cinnnamon. Halve 
the pears, scald the cranberries and cook 
until tender in sirup made of sugar and 
water, stirring carefully and skimming 
when necessary. Remove the cran- 
berries and cook the pears with the stick 
of cinnamon broken in small pieces in 
the same sirup until tender. Mix care- 
fully with the cranberries and place in 
jars, fill to overflowing with sirup and 
seal. 

Everyone loves apples, and what 
meager use most of us make of them. The 
windfalls alone in any season would fill 
countless jars with delicious preserves if 
only a little time and thought were given 
to them. Here is an old English sweet- 
meat as appetizing to serve as it is simple 
to prepare. 

Sweet Apple Pickle 

Peel, quarter and boil sweet ‘apples in 
enough vinegar to cover until tender. 
Pack apples in jars and fill to overflowing 
with hot sirup made of two pounds _ of 
brown sugar, one quart of vinegar and 
one tablespoonful each of ground cloves, 
cinnamon and ginger. Seal. 

Before the tomatoes are gone it is a 
good idea to do up a few jars of apple 
chutney. 

Chutney 

Peel, core and cut into small pieces 
twelve tart apples. Scald, peel and slice 
six large tomatoes and two sweet green 
peppers. Put in a preserving kettle with 
one cupful of seeded raisins, one quart of 
vinegar, one pound of brown sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful 
each of mustard and ginger and a half- 
teaspoonful of pepper. Cook slowly for 
an hour. Seal hot in glass jars. 


Of all the old-fashioned fruits perhaps 
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there is none more delicious, when prop- 
erly prepared, than the quince and possi- 
bly none so generally overlooked. These 
three recipes will make welcome addi- 
tions to your fall canning. Try at least 
one of them this year and give the family 
something different in conserves. 
Quince Cheese 

Pare, core and cut in pieces five ripe 
juinces. To each pound of cut fruit 
allow one-half pound of sugar. Cover the 
cores and parings with enough water. to 
cover and cook until soft, keeping the 
kettle covered. Strain the water over 
the sugar and boil to a thick sirup, skim- 
ming well. When no more scum rises put 
in the cut quinces and simmer over a 
very slow fire, stirring and mashing with 
4 spoon until they are a thick, smooth 
paste. Pour into deep buttered pans or 
dishes, let stand until cold. It will then 
turn out so firm that you may cut it into 
slices or cubes, like cheese. Keep in a 
dry cool place in broad stone pots or 
pack loosely into fruit jars, dusting the 
‘lices or cubes with powdered sugar. 

Quince Honey 

Choose nice ripe quinces. Pare, core 
and grate them. Allow three pounds of 
sugar and a pint of water to each pint of 


the grated fruit. Boil the sugar and water . 


until it spins a thread, add the grated 
quince and boil until as thick as honey. 
seal hot, in fruit jars. This is excellent to 
serve with hut breads and cakes in winter. 


Sweet Pickle Quinces 


Pare, core and cut ripe yellow quinces | 


in pieces about an inch thick. Cook 
until tender. Make a sirup, allowing for 
each four pounds of fruit two pounds of 
sugar, a cupful of vinegar, a teaspoonful 
each of allspice and cloves and half an 
ounce of stick cinnamon. Tie the spices 
in a cheesecloth bag, boil with the sugar 
and vinegar for five minutes, skim well 
and pour the boiling hot sirup over the 
fruit. Let this stand overnight then drain 
off the sirup and boil it down until quite 


thick, add the quinces, heat thru, pack | 
into jars, fill to overflowing with the | 


boiling sirup and seal. 
Grapefruit Jelly—For Invalids 


Peel grapefruit very thinly. Remove 
the white. Slice the pulp and shred the 
peel with a sharp knife. Measure the peel, 
pulp and white. Take three times as much 
water and place in large kettle. Put the 
peel and pulp into the kettle, place the 
white in a sieve which will fit down into 
the kettle and see that the water covers 
it. This sieve is merely a convenience 
which makes it easier to remove the white 
from the kettle later on. Allow the peel, 
pulp and white to soak together for 
twenty-four hours. Then boil gently for 
one hour. Remove the sieve containing 
the white. Allow the remaining fruit to 
set for another twenty-four hours, then 
strain out the liquid thru a thick cloth. 
Work with only two or three cupfuls of 
juice at a time, using one cupful of sugar 
to each cupful of juice. Stir sugar in and 
boil until it will sheet from a spoon, or 
until it jells. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and set in a cool place covered by a piece 
of cheese cloth for one day. This jelly 
is very slow to harden and will often sur- 
prise you by turning hard and quivery 
after you have given it up in despair. 

A trifle of the juice may be retained 
with the discarded pulp and made into 
a delicious natmaleds by using the same 
proportions of sugar and the same di- 
rections given for the jelly. 
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It’s there! You 
could never mis- 


take it. Blind- 


folded, you can 
tell Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes by 


the marvelous 
flavor. There is 
no other like it. 


The world’s easiest breakfast! A pack- 
age of Kellogg’s, a bowl, and milk or 
cream. Add fruit, too, as an extra warm- 
weather treat. No pots, no pans. For 
sale at all grocers. Served by all res- 
taurants and hotels. 


Kelley 
CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’ 8 patented ae 
favor and beeps the Makes 
toasty-crisp. This is an excla- 
sive Kellogg featare! 





















We challenge the World! 


Try any ready-to-eat cereal. You won't 
find another that even proaches the 
flavor found only in Kellogg’s 
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Rocky Mountain winter gales made heating 
dificult and costly, coll Courtney Ryley 
Cooper, noted author. Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips now give even heat 
throughout, keep out draughts, save fuel. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips 
End Draughts 
Save Fuel 
Keep Out Cold, Dust, Rain, Soot 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
seal out cold, stop draughts, and 
end fuel waste. They save 25% 
to 40% on your heating bills. 
They insure even heat. Keep all 
parts of the house warm. No 
more cold spots. No dangerous 
draughts. The small cost will 
surprise you—pays for itself in 
fuel saved. More than 20,000,000 
doors and windows are Cham- 
berlin equipped. | 


CHAME 





METAL WEAT 





and Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable 

u to admit fresh air to any part of the 
ada while sealing all other parts against 
draughts. Thus when you sleep with open 
windows the other part of the house is not 
chilled. Inexpensive to install, separately 
or in conjunction with Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Just Send the Coupon 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1653 W, Lafayette Blvd , Detroit, Mich. 


I would like an estimate covering the cost 

of installing (check which 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms__ 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Stri 

home__ Bidg.__Church__ 
indows__Number of Doors__ 


In my 
umber of 


Name 





Address 





City and State 
Eng. Dept. 8. 8.-10 
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How Do You Take Your 


Vitamins? 
Continued from page 26 

mins A and B grew well and had every 
appearance of health, but exhibited 
complete sterility, affecting both males 
and females. When they were fed even 
small quantities of natural foodstuffs, in 
addition to the “purified” diet, the steril- 
ity disappeared and in many cases nor- 
mal sized litters of vigorous young re- 
sulted. It has been proved that an ex- 
cess of this vitamin cannot increase fer- 
tilty beyond normal limits. 

It is easy to gather the moral from 
this report of present knowledge of vita- 
mins: Eat a variety of foods, including 
plenty of natural foods, and see that 
your children do the same. Too much 
candy between meals means a lack of 
poe for the plainer yet more valu- 
able foods like milk and vegetables and 
eggs and meat. Don’t allow your child 
to develop one-sided tastes in eating— 
which means that you must first of all 
set a good example! Don’t go to the 
drug store for your vitamins, unless for 
cod liver oil; and if plenty of vitamins 
are taken thru ordinary foods, even that 
will not need to be used. 


Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 28 

long, long way from Christmas. But Sep- 
tember is one of the best months in which 
to plant the new evergreen. Isn’t it a 
beautiful idea to start the Christmas 
spirit growing many weeks ahead, along 
with the young tree which is to be the 
symbol of that feeling of love and good- 
will to everyone on December 25th? 

One’s year round Christmas tree can 
really keep “ever green” the spirit of 
giving and sharing for a very long season. 
Soon after it is planted in the fall, Jack 
Frost will have snatched away most of 
the food which the birds have considered 
their own during the summer. Bits of 
suet and bread and meat tied to the 
branches will invite the feathered winter- 
resorters, and the whole family will de- 
light in their antics as the choice “eats” 
are devoured. Later, the Christmas pop- 
corn and cranberry strings will help to 
satisfy the birds’ appetites. 

The little tree should be close enough to 
the house so that it can be easily con- 
nected with an electric light socket on 
the porch or elsewhere. In that way it 
can be made brilliant with colored lights 
and other ornaments at holiday time. 
Children and grown folks passing by, as 
well as the home family, will enjoy the 
gay sight, and it will help to make the 
Christmas of many a happier one. 

The Turtle That Grew From the Earth 
QE summer day, no one knows how 

many ages ago, a band of dark- 
skinned men and women and children 
toiled up a hill. They carried with them 
sacks and baskets filled with earth which 
they had scooped up with shells and blade 
bones and flat pieces of wood. Unceasing- 
ly they climbed the hill again until their 
labor was ended. It was very hard work. 
But the toil was for the sake of their 
homes. 

Those dark-skinned folk were a group 
of Indians, and at the close of the day 
they had completed upon that hill the 
soft earth-molded outline of a huge 
turtle. A turtle with two tails! It was the 
symbol of their tribe. 
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ut your whole Hou: 
p m a Thermos Bottle “ 


Cabots Heat Insulating Quilt 
Thermos bottles keep things hot by 





reventing the heat from escaping. 
hey insulate the heat. 


Cabot’s 
Heat-insulating 
**Quilt’’ 
keeps houses warm in the same way. 
“Quilt” is not a mere felt or paper. 
It is a scientific insulator—a thick, 
flexible cushion of dead air spaces— 
and one layer is as warm as 28 to 40 

layers of common building paper. 
“Quilt” will save about one-third of 
our coal bill. It lasts as long as the 
ouse, and saves your money and 
keeps you comfortable all the time. 
“Build warm houses. It is cheaper 

than Heating cold ones.” 

Sample of quilt with full detatis, and refer- 
ences to dozens of users, sent FREE on 


application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
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How do you heat YOUR house? Let us 
tell you something about house heating. 
Let us send you our big Bovee Book which 
is filled from cover to cover with interest- 
ing facts in regard to house heating. It 
will be valuable to you whether you are 
planning to build a new home or remodel 
an old one. It treats of furnaces in a 
plain, common sense way. It contains 
suggestions as to how to fire a furnace to 
get t results. It tells how to care for a 
urnace to get the most service out of it. 
It shows the results of our more than thirty 
ears furnace experience and why the 
vee Furnace saves thirty per cent of 
fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. 
It is A BOOK worth having and it is 
FREE. _ Send for your copy NOW. 
Write today. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
125 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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Genuine 


“Hearthstone teach- 

ings determing a 

nat "s iny.”” 
President Cootidge. 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 


No smoking; in- 
sures correct 
construction of 
the fireplace 
th-oat—the vit- 


al part. 
your fireplace righ: with the Colonial Head and our 
FREE plans. 
Complete Fireplaces and Furnishings: Andirons, Grates, 
H 8 ,etc. 8 i gladly given. 


and Blue Print show- 
ireplace Construction. 


a, 
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Write for complete catal 
ing common mistakes in 





COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO0., 4628 Roosevelt Rd., Chicage, Il. 
DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 
Skilled work done guic 
sults assured. Our Gloss 


fade. Write for price list and samples. 


. tonever 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Mins. 
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This and many other animal mounds 
are to be seen today in certain sections of 
the northern part of this country. Each 
turtle or bear or goose or eagle or other 
effigy is a sign of a certain clan of red folk 
long ago. Each animal was the sacred 
bond which held together the life of a 
community. Each image which the In- 
dians made was thought of as having 
mysterious life. And as it rested, usually 
on a hillside a little apart from the noise 
and disturbance of the village below, it 
became to the folks who lived there the 
watchful guardian. 

Those animal mounds of Indian days 
picture a close, unbreakable union of the 
folks of each savage clan. Crude as the 
symbols were, they represented the same 
fine union of spirit which, in a higher, 
larger, more ideal way, the folks of 
America today feel under the protection 
of the stars and stripes. 


Butterfly Travelers 


“[ HERE is one kind of butterfly in the 
world which is believed to go South 
in winter like the birds. This butterfly is 
well known in the north-central part of 
the United States. All the others in that 
section either go into winter quarters or 
die there when the severe cold weather 
comes on. 

The name of these autumn travelers is 
Monarch or Milkweed, with the learned 
name of Anosia plerippus. The little 
creatures are golden brown in color and 
fairly large in size. Their wings are bor- 
dered with black, while the trimmings on 
_— attractive costumes are white polka 

ots. 

When the milkweed is in flower, there 
are way | of these beauties to be seen 
during the summer. In winter, on the 
| other hand, they are commonly found in 






the Gulf states. The Monarchs are known 
to have unusual powers of flight, too, and 
are often seen flying many miles out at 
sea. These two facts have for a long time 
led naturalists to believe that butterflies 
migrate to warm countries during the 
winter months. 

Some day, early in the fall, you can see 
these butterflies gathering in large swarms 
on the limbs of trees. The next morning 
you will not be able to find one of them. 
Within a few hours’ time all of them will 
have vanished. 

A nature lover in one of the northern 
states marked the lower wings of a num- 
ber of Monarchs with white paint and 
then released them. After several days, 
some of the marked butterflies were 
discovered about five hundred miles 
south of the place where they had been 
spending the summer. This was indeed 
a good indication that they and their 
golden brown friends are in the habit of 
journeying to warmer resorts for the 
winter. 
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Personnel of the Jury: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor 







































*FRor All Kinds of Interior Woodwork”— 


the recommendation of America’s great wood jury 


OUR ARCHITECT, AND BUILDER, 

and other members of the great 
American wood jury, will recom- 
mend California Pine for whatever scheme 
of interior woodwork you may choose for 
your new home. They knowall woods and 
prefer fine, soft pine from California, be- 
cause it has service qualities identical with 
those of the eastern and northern pines— 
the standard of quality for home-building 
since the days of the Pilgrims. 

Those men who are technically trained 
and experienced, will tell you, in answer 
to your question WHY: 

‘California Pine is a soft wood, easily seasoned— 
a most essential fact in connection with any in- 
terior use, where woods must be accurately cutand 
fitted, and ‘stay-put,’ preventing unsightly cracks 
and seams which destroy the beauty of design and 
decoration. Easy to cut, with or across the close, 
uniform grain, without splitting, and readily tak- 
ing nails wherever driven, this wood is economi- 
cally installed, without waste of time or loss of 
material. Smooth, paint-taking surfaces are charac- 
teristic of this pine, which is adapted to natural, 
stained, or paint treatments as you prefer. The fin- 
ish ‘lies smooth’ because the wood grain is free 
from hard and soft streaks, which in some woods 
cause ‘ raised grain.’ All these advantages combine 
to insure permanence to the beauty of your home 
interior.” 

For interior uses, throughout your home—pan- 
elling, trim, moldings, mantels, bookcases, china 
closets, built-in-conveniences—everywhere that 
wood is in sight and useful, California Pine wood- 
work is a pleasing and safe investment for the 
homebuilder. 

The cost is less than you might expect from a 
wood so dominant in attractiveness and long serv- 
ice—due to the large lumber production, nation- 
wide dealer distribution, and ample supply sufh- 
cient for the needs of at least 200 years. And when 
you live in the new home it will please you and all 
your friends, and bring freedom from repair ex- 
pense, while maintaining a high resale value, in 
case you may some time, desire to sell it. 


“INTERIOR USE” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 

sash, exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, 

gateways, em., structural framing, sheathing, 
sub-flooring, etc, 


( 


“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “‘Pine Homes” centains valuable home- 

building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to | 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
boat time with this book takes 

the mystery out of building. 
PINE HOMES Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your bodk “ Pine Homes.” 








Name 





Street _ 





City 





california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





ie ae Ee California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir + 











California Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedat 














Your Own Water System 
Dependable as “City Water” 


OU can now enjoy the comfort, conven- 
ience, and practical utility of your own 
water system where “city water” is not 
available —and with equal dependability. 
Recognizing the great need and demand 
for such a system, we have spared no 
effort or expense to produce one that is 
absolutely right in principle, design, con- 
struction and operation. 
The new, perfected “O.K. National” Fresh 
Water System is the successful result of 
almost 20 years’ constant development and 
improvement by the t engineering 
brains in the country, in their field. Backed 
by the great resources and broad experi- 
ence of the world’s largest and oldest 
builders of air-controlled equipment, the 
designers of “O. K. National” Pumps 
have created an air-operated pump that is 
today more than 100,000,000 gallons 
nee | experiment! This volume of water 
has been delivered by over 200 of these 
pumps, in a little over a year’s time, with- 
out a single case of pump trouble — con- 
clusive proof of absolute dependability! 
Water may be pumped from several sources at the 
same time; well and cistern, lake or stream; at rates 
of from 200 to 2000 gallons per hour — and there 
is no water storage tank. Water is always fresh and 
sparkling. Maximum lift 150 feet. Power furnished 
either by electric motor (entirely automatic in oper- 
ation) or gasoline engisfe (semi-automatic). 
Write descriptive i 
tion pf —— our co aernie os 
Free consultation and planning service. 


National Utilities Corporation 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co., world’s 
largest ond iiders of air-contr devices. 
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OUR FLOWER PIT 

It may be that some of the readers would be in- 
terested in the way 1 winter my geraniums and some 
other plants of a similar nature so I am enclosing a 
picture of my flower pit. It is built of concrete and 
is covered with dirt and rocks and has two large sash 
on the south. It is six feet long, four feet wide and 
five feet deep. I have a loose floor of wide boards 
laid on trussels about twelve inches from the bottom, 
and under this I keep my bulbs and some vegetables 








Such a storage pit would be practical 
in any locality 


and they keep well for it is much cooler under there. 

it has been built one and a half years and I win- 
tered my plants in it last winter and they came thru 
in fine condition and bloomed all winter. I had one 
geranium that had twenty-five buds at one time. 
The plants are on two shelves, the lower one being 
much wider than the upper one. 

There is a three-inch tile thru the top for ventila- 
tion and it does not require any artificial heat. On 
sunshiny days I[ raise the sash in the middle of the 
day. The pit complete cost about sixty dollars but 
i would not like to do without it.—Mrs. C. H. Myers, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


WHY NOT GROW GODETIAS? 

It is most surprising that people generally are not 
acquaintéd with this easily grown, beautiful flower, 
and yet seedsmen say they sell very little of the seed. 
They will grow in any kind of soil, and without culti- 
vation or irrigation, altho of course stirring the soil 
about the plants now and then, and giving them some 
water during dry periods up until they begin to 
bloom, will prod.ce larger plants and, consequently, 
more blooms. So the ease with which it is grown 
should appeal to many busy people who love flowers 
but feel they have no time to spend in caring for them. 

Godetia, or satin flower, must belong to the poppy 
family as the blossom is of similar shape and texture 
altho there are many blossoms on the long, upright 
stalks; and it also closes at night like the poppy. 
However, the foliage is not at all similar, and as the 
plant branches freely, each one is a bouquet in itself 
when in blossom. 

It grows from a seed so tiny that a blooming plant 
will produce millions of them apparently; and unless 
the seed pods are kept cut off, the wind will carry 
the ripening seed all over the nearby premises where 
they germinate in the fall and, in this moist climate, 
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grow thru the winter and bloom early the following 
summer. Very cold spells that kill our roses to the 
ground do not affect the godetia, which stays green 
under the snow and ice and springs up fresh and un- 
spoiled as soon as the cold moderates. It need not be 
a pest as surplus plants can easily be pulled out and 
destroyed; and if the seed pods are kept cut off during 
the blooming period, it cannot re-seed itself, conse- 
quently it is done away with for good. 

We let the wind scatter the seed in late summer 
and fall, allow the plants to grow during the winter, 
and in the spring when we decide where we want to 
place them, simply lift them in clumps with a spade, 
reset them in their new location, and they never 
know they have been moved. 

If you would like to have something different for 
your flower garden, would suggest that you try a 
packet of godetias sowing them for a background or in 
a ——- as they grow up to two feet in height if given 
a little care, and you will be delighted when they 
bloom.—Glentworth Rubins Shumaker, Eugene. 

on. 


A NEW USE FOR THE CARDEN PLOW 

In the beautifying of our home I discovered a help 
that no doubt would be of value to your readers. 
With my en plow and cultivator I cut and dig 
out the along the edges of our walks and at the 
curbing. I use the two-inch tooth which does the 
work perfectly.—Chester R. Echternach, Boone, Iowa. 
__ [Editor's Note—One interesting thing about this 
item to us is that Mr. Rchtemech bona his cultiva- 


tor from a firm advertising in Better Homes and 
Gardens.] 











A glimpse into the garden of J.E. Somsel, 
Frank/ort, Indiana 


BARRELS OF STRAWBERRIES 

I am a subscriber to Better Homes and Gardens 
and thought that many of your readers might be 
interested in raising strawberrics in barrels as we do 
in Florida. This has many advantages over planting 
in the ground some of which are as follows: a great 
saving of space, the berries are more easily picked, 
the berries are cleaner and also ripen more evenly. 

To raise berries in this way large auger holes are 
made in the barrels and the plants are planted from 
the outside thru the holes. The roots soon establish 
themselves in the rich soil inside the barrel and pro- 
duce most delicious fruit—Mrs. B. L. Armstrong, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


A crop of strawberries which will be easy to harvest 
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BUILDING A BETTER HOME 

I have taken your magasine less than a year but 
am in love with it lay = I like it because it is 
ractical for ordinary folks. I cannot tell which 
feature I like best. I like the artistic covers, the de- 
artment of music, the house plans, decorating, etc. 
Perhaps the two latter are most appreciates y us 
‘ust now for we have recently bought a little place 
on the famoas Hood River in Oregon and hope to 
build a “Better Home” on it. We want a six-room 
bungalow with garden and lily pool in front and 
orchard in the back. : 

I think you are doing the country a real service 
thru Better Homes and Gardens. I am sure that if 
everybody would become interested in making 
homes for themselves then this wave of restlessness, 
crime and law-breaking would be almost eliminated. 
—Mrs. M. H. Staines, Buena, Washington. 




















Mr. and Mrs. D B. Anderson of Ozark, 

Arkansas send us this picture of a yucca 

plant growing in their garden. Note the 
height of the blossom 


SOLVING THE SERVANT PROBLEM 

Wanted—A Home Assistant! How attractive and 
kindly the title. There is no mention of a general 
house-worker, maid, or servant. One could almost 
picture the kind of young woman who would answer 
euch an “ad."” She comes interested in her work, and 
in your work for her. She may have been an off ce 
girl, a shop girl, a factory hand, and has longed for 
the duties and surroundings of a home. 

“Eight hours a day, six days a week.”’ One entire 
day and a half a week that the home assistant may 
call her own. The forty-four hours weekly in which 
she is employed is the standard working week in most 
industrial plants. Her days could be planned so that 
it least two free Sundays might be had, and for the 
working Sundays two free week days. Or if she is 
independent and cares not for these stated times for 
recreation, other arrangements are possible. 

Someone will say, “I can't afford a home assistant 
at present wages, but only if there was some one to 
come in, get and serve dinner, and do the dishes!"’ 
I'ry a home assistant for two hours a day to relieve 
you of this work 

Such a scheme requires careful, thoughtful, and 
intelligent planning. There must be systematic 
methods. There is no coming in at five and saying, 
“What shall we have for dinner?’” Work must be 
scheduled ahead, the home must be placed on a busi- 
ness running basis. The housekeeper, if she is to be a 
homemaker, must be the forewoman of her workshop. 

Then comes the question, “Will off ce and factory 
girls do this work well?" The lack of actual training 
has always been a complaint against domestic helpers. 
The modern business girl is trained, why not the 
home assistant? We have domestic science in the 
schools including both cooking and sewing. Surely 
these courses are not divorced from application. 

This is a question for Civic Club interest. Why 
not be practical in this direction? It would not only 
help add to the happiness of your homes by solving 
many of your modern problems, but also form co- 
operation with high school work, and place the ‘“‘help 
wanted” on a new basis.—Sara C. McComb, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania. 


INEXPENSIVE BASKET REED 

We are much interested in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and because it has so many helpful articles 
in it I want to say “thank you.” 

I would like to suggest that anyone interested in 
weaving baskets can do so without costing a penny if 
they live where the common buckberry grows. In 
the fall after the leaves are off one can easily see the 
runners. | Cut these runners which grow from six to 
ten feet in length, peel off the outside bark and treat 
as you do and you can make any article that 
can be made from reed. They are just as pretty and 
her’ strong and durable. Also fine for using with 
raffa.—Mrs. A. H. Ellis, Huron, Indiana. . 
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Fenestra Casement Window 





creen [hem Inside 


—where the screens themselves are pro- Notice in the 
tected and where they help keep the Photograph above, 

: how horizontally 
draperies clean. sliding screens are 


How much better than wood windows— = ¥8¢4 in a wide win- 


P . , , dow opening—rol- 
with screens outside rusting and collecting |. aide inside — 


soot and dirt and passing it along to the curtain and drapery 


curtains and window panes. rods attached above 
el ie the window. 
Better screening is but one of the reasons why 


* you’ll want Fenestra Casements in your new - 
home. You'll like their attractive, home-like 
appearance. You'll like the way they can be 
yashed from the inside without sitting on the 
sill. You'll like the easy way they open and close. een eaenabais 
without sticking. You'll like their control of — for use with fixed 
ventilation—open them wide or close them to _gcreens supplied at 
the merest crack. slight extra cost. 


Vertically sliding, 
side hinged or roll 
up screens are equal- 
ly practical. Special 
casement under- 


And when you find that these beautiful and Ask your loca) 
practical casements cost practically no more than _ dealer for prices 
wood windows you will hardly be satisfied with 
anything else. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C2244 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Cal., and Toronto, Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products. Led 
160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


fenestra 


pr homes and apartments 






schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 


Hardy 


PHLOX 


In size and beauty, 
far excelling older types 


A hardy perennial, increasing in size 
and beauty from year to year, and 
providing giant clusters of flowers in 
profusion. Easilygrown. Threefeet 
tall. Plant in fall, orderingnow from 
Elliott’s choice collection of the best 
new sorts as follows: 


Albion. White; red eye. 

A. Mercie. White; suffusedlilac. 

Asia. Mauve; crimson eye. 

Baron von Dedem. Scarlet. 

Duquesclin. Deep rose. 

Eclaireur. Purple-carmine; 
white center. 

Frau A. Buchner. Large pure 
white. 

Gen. von der Heyden. Bright 
carmine. 

Independence. Dwarf white. 

Miss Lingard. Best early white; 
faint lilac eye. 

N. Smith. Dark crimson. 

page nnn Wittig. Rose- 
pink; carmine eye. 

Prof. Schliemann. Lilac-rose; 
dark center. * 

Riverton Jewel. Rose; red 
center. 

Rynstrom. Giant rose-pink. 

Sir Edw. Landseer. Carmine; 
crimson eye. 

Widar. Purple; white center. 


4 Your choice, strong 
Special Offer: : lants, extra-select. 
25 cents each, $2.50 per doz., $7.50 per 50. 


FREE—Elictt's Complete Catalog and 

Fall Planting Guide of Peren- 
nial Plants, Shrubs and Vines—Write for it 
today. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
528 Magee Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Landscaping the Small Lot 


Continued from page 19 


the whole as viewed from the house and 
from the street. 

If we are to have a definite flower gar- 
den it will in all probability be located 
near the house, on axis with some door 
or window, leading on to other features 
such as lawns and vegetable gardens, 
thus forming by its regularity and defin- 
iteness a connecting link between the 
foursquare formality of the house and 


| the. informality of nature. In arranging 


a flower garden it is best to make as defin- 
ite a plan as possible, get it down on paper 
in outline form and then fill in the different 
plants in the beds according to the various 
requirements of color, height, and time of 
bloom. 


\ K 7E must also plan for|inclosing the gar- 
den insome way, for the flat open gar- 
den which can be seen in its entirety from 
the house or street loses the inviting qual- 
ity it would have if but glimpses here and 
there were obtainable. This enclosure 
may take the form of wall or lattice de- 
signed in harmony with the architecture 
of the house, or it may be a hedge or shrub 
border of similar material as the hedge 
and shrub borders spoken of in the dis- 
cussion of the front or public lawn. 
The design of the garden itself must be 


sufficiently complex to arouse interest 


but it must not be so complicated as to 
make its understanding difficult. It must 
invite us to explore and wander thru its 
little intricacies in order that its enjoy- 
ment be complete. By this we do not 
mean that its arrangement should be so 
complicated that a sense of unity and 
balance be lost, or that its design be not 
apparent. There is nothing more baffling 
to the intelligence than an involved and 
meaningless system of garden paths lead- 
ing nowhere and arriving never. 

In selecting the material for our garden 
beds we should consider the perennials 
as the backbone of the garden and use 
the annuals for fillers between them, for 
cutting, and for certain special seasonal 
displays which the perennials do not sup- 
ply. We should strive to obtain a good 
succession of bloom in our gardens so that 
they will be lovely to observe at all times. 
To do this we must choose a few varieties 
which bloom in each period of the sum- 
mer season, early spring, mid-summer, 
late summer, and fall. They should be 
well intermingled so that there will be no 
“dead’’ spots in our beds and borders. 
The question of color is a large and inter- 
esting one, too much so to attempt to go 
into it very deeply here, suffice it to say 
that unless one has rare good color sense 
it is better to rely only on the old familiar 
color combinations such as yellow and 
blue, yellow and orange, pink and white, 
and the like, rather than involved 
schemes. Also it is far better in a little 
garden to have a host of flowers of various 
colors rather than to curtail our enjoy- 
ment by selecting only such things as have 
a definite color to match a single tone 
effect. 

The following perennials are tried and 
true favorites which should be at home 
in any garden, and which do not tax the 
amateur gardener with their difficult cul- 
tural requirements. (1) Low perennials 
for the front edges of beds and borders: 
Alpine aster; candytuft; carpatian hare- 
bell; forget-me-nots; lavender; plumbago; 
rosemary; show in summer; stokesia; 
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A Peony Guide 
You'll BeGlad toOwn 


CCASIONALLY one runs 
into a book that breathes 
||? the spirit of a man, reflects his | 
| soul. When experience, sincerity 
|? and judgment combine with 
honesty insuchabook,itusually || 
| is a worth-while gem. ‘And it can 


SS 








honestly be said that we havesuch 
a book in the late Mr. Cooper’s 
Unvarnished Facts Edition of 


“Tips and Pointers for Beginners 
With Peonies’’ 





The book is just what the title 
implies. It does not attempt 
to teach the expert. But it is || 
chock-full of helpful hints to be- || 
ginners—the kind of hints that 
stand for money saved and ex- :| 
perience gained at low cost. | 


Too expensive to distribute promiscu- 
ously, thoseinterested are asked to send 
25c which covers less than half of cost 
of book. This amount may be deducted 
from any order amounting to $3.00. If 
i you do not feel that the book is worth 
the price, please return, and your money 
il 


will be refunded. 


|: Henry S. Cooper 


1} Incorporated 





The Peony Fan’s Gardens 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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4 glorious 
PEONIES 


sent post .00 
paid for $3 


PEONTES—eloriously beautiful, freest flowering, 
hardiest and easiest grown of all perennials. 
We will send you these four carefully selected 
ete 3 to 5 eye roots, detivered to your 





door for 


each 
M uis C. Lagergren—velvety crimson. ... . $2.00 
Mme. Emile Lemoine—glossy white........ 1.00 
Suzette—bengal rose, silvery reflex......... j 
Sarah Bernhardt—apple blossom _ aE 2.00 


(All Four for $3. 
Every root we ship is backed by our nation wide 
reputation. 
Now is the time to plant 

To get best a and a quick profusion of bloom, 
peonies should be planted during the fall months. 
Order Now! 
We urge you to take advantage of this apecied intro- 
ng o> f offer, the best we have ever made. e shall 

be glad tosend you an illustrated circular PF 
many Other fine varieties. Write for it now, in time 
to take advantage of the planting season. 


AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 


Producers of Plants That Grow and Bloom 


Box G. S eld, Ohio. 











have given satisfaction fer over 40 years. Allstock 

covered by true tonameguarantee. Also thous- 
ands of certified Fruit Trees. 
acre nurseries. Send for free fall catalog today. 


( BERRIES, ROSES, , ORNAMENTALS) 


Grown in our 400 


Maloney Quality plus Maloney ce means 
money in your pocket. It pays to order early. 
We prepay transportation charges; 
see catalog. Fall planting pays. 
Meloney Bros. areery Co.. sInc.,15 MainSt. ,Dansville,N.Y. 

Est 








ished over 40 years. 


vor Diofree Catalogue 
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sweet William; veronica: (2) Medium | 
high perennials for the middle ground: | 


chrysanthemum, hardy; clematis erecta; 
iris; loosestrife; peonies; phlox; platyco- 
don; peach bells; veronica: (3) Tall peren- 
nials for the background of beds and bor- 
ders: asters, New England and tall blue; 
delphinium; coreopsis; frost flower; fox- 


gloves; helenium; hollyhocks; mallows; | 


physostegia. 

A list of annuals which are familiar 
and of easy culture and which have a 
long and pleasing period of bloom fol- 
lows: (1) Low things for edges: California 
poppy; candytuft; calendulas; mignon- 
ette; marigolds; nasturtiums, dwarf; 
portulaca; sweet alyssum; verbena: (2) 
Annuals of medium height: asters; can- 
terbury bells; chrysanthemum; clarkia; 
larkspur; marguerites; poppies; snap- 
dragon; zinnia: (3) Annuals which are 
tall enough for the back edges: cosmos; 
celosia; dahlias; lupin; helichrysum; mari- 
gold, African; nicotiana; scabiosa. 

If we do not wish to include a definite 
flower garden in our scheme, a shrub in- 
closed lawn with a few hardy perennials 
in the borders may take its place. In 
fact this type of lawn enclosure is most 
pleasing in connection with any scheme, 
and if space permits should be included 
in our plans. Such perennial borders may 
adjoin the flower garden with which the 
form a pleasing and restful contrast. 


F a vegetable garden can possibly be | 


included in our scheme so much the bet- 
ter. Located conveniently near the garage 
and the flower garden or lawn and care- 
fully planned it can become an interesting 
part of our scheme, aside from furnishing 
us with fresh fruit and vegetables for 
the table. This garden should be prefer- 
ably rectangular in shape to make culti- 
vation easy, and should be as sunny and 
protected a location as possible. The soil 
should be well prepared and of good 
quality. If the garden is large enough to 
permit horse plowing it should be laid 
out in such a way that this time saving 
operation will not be interfered with. In 
other words such permanent things as 
currant bushes and rhubarb, coldframes 
or fruit trees should be kept near the 
edges, and such paths as may be neces- 
sary should be of a temporgry nature so 
that at plowing time the whole central 
area will free. It adds to the attractive- 
ness of the vegetable garden if we are 
able to lay out the paths and rows paral- 
lel with some garden axis or line of view 
from the house or lawn. 

The last major subdivision of the 
property which: we need to consider is 
the service area comprising garage, dry- 
ing yard, and the necessary adjuncts. 
These features should occupy as little 
space as possible, but should not be 
cramped for, since they are used daily, 
we would be much inconvenienced by any 
inadequacy in them. They should be 
located within easy reach of the service 
entrance of the house, and should prefer- 
ably be screened from the rest of the 
property by a hedge, shrubs, or a vine- 
covered lattice. 
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UYING a heating plant is like buy- 

ing a house—a poorly constructed 
one is expensive at any price! It isn’t 
the original cost, but rather the last 
cost that counts! 


The first cost of a Mueller Double 
Radiator Furnace may be a trifle more 
than the cost of an ordinary furnace— 
but the coal-thrifty Mueller doesn’t 
heat like an ordinary furnace—nor 
cost as much to operate. 


The self-cleaning Mueller “Zone of 
Extra Heating Capacity” provides the 
extra area of direct heating surface to 
deliver all the heat from the fire, and 
to warm all the air in the rooms. It 
is actually “tons of coal cheaper” than 
any other furnace of the same grate 
area. Full heat value is secured from 


fuel burned. 


There is a Mueller dealer (a qualified heat- 
ing man) near you, who will be glad to give 
you an estimate covering a Mueller “engi- 
neered in” installation to fit your requirements. 
Sold on easy monthly payments. Mail the 
coupon for detailed information. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


Heating Systems of all Types 
Dept. A-9 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Branch Offices: 
*Detroit, Chicago *Minneapolis, 


*St.Louis, *St. Pa *Salt Lake City, 
*Fort Collins, Colo., Portland, *Seattle 
*Complete Stock—Also at Boston, 
Baltimore 


Where a Pipeless Furnace Installation 


is Desirable 


The Mueller Convector is the ideal furnace for homes not 
adapted to pipe furnace installation. Can be installed where- 
ever there is a cellar. Just cut one opening in the floor for 


register. Over 100,000 satisfied Convector owners, 


MUELLER FURNACES 


TONS OF COAL CHEAPER 


L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Dept. A-9, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Without obligation, please send me name of nearest Mueller 
d also free catalog. I am interested in: 

eS ) Pipe Furnace (Double Radiator) } to heat............ 

| er ) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) 

















EMO MMV" WAS WOO DMOAAIOS 


A pair of White King squabs ready for market. A squab is a young pigeon and is ready 
for market at the age of 25 to 28 days. Pigeon eggs require only 17 days to hatch 


Some Facts About Pigeons 


FRANK H. HOLLMAN, International Authority 


N order to raise pigeons successfully, they 
must be penned up in wire pens or aviaries, 
known to the pigeon fancier as “‘fly pens.” 

It may be all right for the common barn pigeon 
to fly at range getting its living from the streets 
and alleys or foraging in the open fields, yet 
the common barn pigeon, as such, is a nuisance 
and the sooner we get rid of it the better 
for all concerned. 
Too many people, when they get the 
“pigeon fever,” want to start big 
at once. This, many times, is 
the first step towards failure. 
My advice to anyone know- 
ing nothing concerning 
the nature and charac- 
teristics of pigeons, but 
feels that he would like 
to have a pen of squab 












An adult Racing Homer — birds in his 
Pigeon ackyard, is to start 
small. Py a “small 


start”? I mean starting 
with three, five or ten pairs of mated pigeons. It is self-evident 
that it is better to start with a few pairs of good quality stock 
than a large number of inferior birds. In this way the beginner 
will gradually learn the general management of pigeons, such 
as the feeding, watering, selection of breeding stock, banding, 
record keeping and marketing of squabs. Then also by starting 
with a few birds one will find out whether or not he actually 
enjoys working with pigeons, for love of one’s work is perhaps 
the greatest factor in the success of any business or hobby. 
It is of utmost importance that you purchase guaranteed 
mated, banded and working birds from some reliable squab 
breeder. Be willing to pay a good price for your foundation 
stock and be satisfied with nothing but the best. Good stock 
goes a long way towards success. 


AFTER having decided to purchase a few mated pairs of 
pigeons for a small backyard loft, the next step is to providea 
suitable place or “loft,” as itis generally termed, for the birds you 
are about to receive. Any building that can be made rat-proof 
can be used very satisfactorily for your backyard pigeon loft. 
It should be about eight feet square, or better still, eight by 
ten, with a wire pen as the aviary, built on the south or east 
side of the building, to enable the birds to exercise themselves. 
A southern exposure is preferable on account of the chilling 
rains from the east in the spring and fall. A pen of this size 
will house comfortably from fifteen to twenty-five mated pairs 
of pigeons. It is not wise to crowd pigeons, and for that reason 


46 





better results are usually attained if only 
fifteen to twenty pairs are kept in a pen. 
The wire pen should be of the same size 
as the breeding pen and about seven 
feet high, covered with one-inch mesh 
wire in order to keep out the sparrows. 
The fixtures in the wire pen should in- 
clude perches for the birds, usually 
termed “running boards,” same being 
about four inches wide and nailed on the 
side of the pen so that the birds can walk 
to and fro on these boards. Do not use 
round perches, as the birds prefer a flat 
surface rather than something which the 
must cling to. Cover the ground with 
fine gravel and sand about two to three 
inches deep. Place an aluminum or 
earthenware vessel about four or five 
inches deep in the center of the pen to 
be used for bathing purposes, as pigeons 
should have bathing water at least twice 
a week on sunny days. In the summer 
time it is wise to give them bathing water 
every other day, as pigeons are very 
eager to keep themselves clean. The 
interior of the breeding pen should be 
provided with nest boxes, automatic 
feeder and watering fountain in addition 
to medicated health grit and nesting ma- 
terial. Orange crates may be used for 
nest boxes, placed one on top of the 
other. Nest boxes should be about twelve 
inches square, and it is usually best to 
provide twice the number of nest boxes 
as there are mated pairs in a pen. The 
feeder can be homemade; all that is 
necessary is that the feed be covered to keep it from getting 
fouled and also that the birds cannot throw out the feed as 
they eat. Any commercial water fountain may be used. Medi- 
cated health grit, prepared especially for pigeons, aids the 
birds to fully digest their feed and should be kept before the 
pigeons at all times. It also acts as a tonic and keeps them 
healthy. Pine needles and tobacco stems are preferable as 
nesting material, altho straw and hay are also used. 


pL MOU ME UMMM LUMA 


T will be noted that only a very small space is necessary to 

accommodate a pigeon loft. A pigeon loft can be built at a 
reasonable price. This backyard plant can be made very 
beautiful and attractive if the wire pen is put up accurately, and 
flowers planted along each side of the pen and along the walk 
leading to the 
pigeon pen. Some 
pigeon fanciers 
make their pig- 
eon pens very 
attractive by 
planting hops or 
some other kind 
of vines, thus 
providing a cer- 
tain amount of 
shade for the pig- 
eons as well as 
making the pers 
ornamental. It 
must be stated, 
however, that it 
is unwise to have 
the entire pens 
shaded, as pig- 
eons enjoy sun- 
shine even in hot 
weather. Holly- 
hocks, cannas, 
chrysanthe- 
mums, peonies, 
and other well- 
known flowers 
will make almost any backyard pigeon piant very inviting. 

The next logical question is, ‘‘What breeds shall I select?” 
The most prominent utility breeds of pigeons are Carneaux, 
Kings, Swiss Mondaines, Homers, Hungarians, Maltese, Giant 
Runts, Carmontese, Modenas, Polish Lynx and Dragoons. All 
of these breeds can be used for raising squabs for the family 
table. However, if your backyard plant is merely a hobby and 
you prefer ornamental pigeons, these breeds will appeal 
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The author, with a captured German 
Homer Pigcon 
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to you: Fantails, Pouters, Tumblers, 
Jacobins, Orientals, Magpies, Turbits, 
Owls, Trumpeters, Frillbacks and many 
other varieties. It might be well to state 
that there are more than three hundred 
separate and distinct breeds of pigeons, 
most of them being fancy or ornamental 
varieties, while there are only about six 
or eight breeds that are popular for squab 
oruduction. 

If you are raising squabs for home use 
you will make no mistake in selecting one 
of the popular squab producing breeds 
such as Carneaux, White or Silver Kings, 
Swiss Mondaines or Homers. There is 
aot much difference in these breeds other 
than color, size and type of squabs pro- 
duced, as each of these breeds will pro- 
— about the same number of pounds 

ry meat in a year. It is true that 
the Homer has always held its place as 
the most prolific producer of squabs, 
raising more squabs than any other breed 
of p ——. and while the squabs are a little 

er than those of Carneaux, Kings or 
Seles Mondaines, they are always very 
plump and fat. The Homer is very highly 
cecommended for the beginner, due to the 
fact that it can stand more abuse and 
nattentica than any other breed, it being 
4 very hardy and vigorous bird. In this 
sonnection it might also be wise to state 
that if one is interested in the sport of 
cacing pigeons, Racing Homers should be 
selected, as they can be used for racing 
—- in addition to producing squabs 
or home use. It is only the Racing Homer 
that ‘te the homing instinct developed 
to any degree of certainty. Therefore, if 
one is also interested in the sport of rac- 
ing, it is advisable to get several pairs of 
good quality Racing Homers, which can 
be purchased at from $3 to $5 a pair. 


[N selecting the breed with which to 
start,it is necessary totakeinto consider- 
ation the purpose for which the pigeons 
are desired, whether for producing squabs 
for family use or for raising squabs for 
market, such as private trade, hotel trade 
or commission merchants. If squabs are 
produced for the hotel trade, usually an 
aight, nine and ten-pound to the dozen 
weight is preferred, because of its smaller 
size a whole squab can profitably be 
served to a guest. The Homer is ideal for 
this purpose. The one-pound squab is 
more popular for family use because of 
its larger size. Carneaux, Kings and Swiss 
Mondaines are ideal for this use. Also 
take into consideration whether you have 
7 preference for color such as white, 
or blue pigeons. While color does not 
in any way make or determine squab- 
producing qualities, yet there i isa certain 
satisfaction in having one’s favorite _ 
in pigeons as well as cattle, poultry or 
flowers. For that reason many business 
and professional people prefer a pen of 
oure white pigeons for their backyard. 
Briefly stated our advice is to study 
carefully each breed and then select the 
one that meets your requirements best, 
taking into consideration the size of 
ae desired, color of plumage, and 
ether the backyard plant is merely 
a hobby or a sideline. Suffice to say that 
there are many successful breeders of each 
wf the breeds mentioned, which proves 
that all that is necessary is to specialize 
on the breed selected and then to give 
this breed the very best care and atten- 
tion. 
A pair of pigeons and its offspring will 
consume approximately 100 — of 
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Railroad 
Freight Rates— 


It is generally conceded that if the country is to 
have private ownership of they must be sup- 
ported by the shipping and traveling public. 

The returns from existing rates during the past few 
years have not been adequate to pay a fair return or 
—_ any return to the owners of many railroads. This 

is especially true of the roads of the northwest, of 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
now in receivership, is an important one. 


An application for increased freight rates on western 
roads is now pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway have proposed and will advocate before the 
State and Interstate commissions a new plan of rate 
making by which a very small increase in freight rates 
on western railroads can be so distributed among them 
that the maximum benefits can be given to weaker lines 
without unduly favoring the strong, prosperous roads. 


The plan involves segregating the money produced 
by a small increase in freight rates on all western rail- 
roads and putting it into a common fund or l and 
distributing the money to all the roads by which it is 
earned in the ratio that each road failed during the 
preceding year to earn the 57% on its property invest- 
ment which the Transportation Act of 1920 allows. 


If this plan had been in effect during 1924 the 
Milwaukee Road would probably have avoided a 
Receivership. 


The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway have not been able to secure the sup- 
vort of the other western railroads to their plan and, 
therefore, have decided to advocate the plan inde- 
pendently for the benefit of this property and as the 
= lan which best solves the railroad problem with the 

west burden to shippers. For this purpose the 
Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way have engaged former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, to assist them in presenting the 
plan and pronsny bag eee ne Full particulars about 
the plan can obtained from any agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway or from 
the undersigned, 


H. E. Byram Mark W.Potter Edw. j. Brundage 
Receivers of 
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DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 
Ce) MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 
» Kil] fleas and other vermin. 


FREE KENNEL MANUAL 
Dept. X, DELSON CHEMICAL Co. 
Street - + Brooklyn, 


nu. Y. 
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MALTY <1 CHICKS 
REDUCED“ 


Phare Large 
RICES*;: $12. Ci. Braman 5 Aveta. bi 
Breeding | Stock, | Cox Cockerels, 











ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNs 
Bree baad cence aoa 


Guo. 8. PORE 908 Onn ane eee 


Witt Make 
Big Profits 


Face 
“2 








Assorted, $9. 


_s ote s iy labeted 3. est 


14 Fine Assorted Varieties 


Best laying strains. Post paid. ter 100 IRIS for 6Oc or 110 for = Oe 


00. os Ce eel 





ana tens yg all ‘samt postpedd, 
 osntns Me. FROELICH, BARRINGTON. ILL. 





interior trim, doors, 
floors and paneling 
justifies theconfidence of both owner 
and builder in its pre-eminence, as an 
interior finish of great stability and 
durability. Because of its intense hardness, 
it “stays put” when once placed, preserving 


to the last, the fine workmanship which 
craftsmen take pride in bestowing upon it. 


SREP 





Dining room trim and furniture, all birch 


By using Northern birch for interior trim, 
doors, and paneling, you can secure a differ- 
ent treatment for every room—natural finish, 
stain, or under enamel. The beauty of birch 
floors is fully matched by their serviceability, 
whether varnished, stained or waxed. 
Your home finished in birch and furnished 
in birch will ever win the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of your friends. 

Read more of this wonderful American wood in 

the “Beautiful Birch” brochure—FREE on request 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautttil Birch for 


Beautitil Woodwork 





















ower Cut Your 
Pumbi"*\\ Plumbing 
Costs! 


Free! Home Owner’s Plumbing Guide 
is free to home owners. ‘Tells how to 
equip your home for comfort at low 
cost. Illustrated. 


Helps you avoid big plumbing bills. Discusses sani- 
tation and is full of valuable information that every 
home owner should have. Interesting from cover 
to cover. Write for your copy today. It’s Free! 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO., 


234 So. Lincoln Ave. Au: ora, Ill. 
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feed per year which is equivalent to the 
amount a laying hen will consume. Pig- 
eons are fed a mixed pigeon feed usually 
consisting of about the following propor- 
tions: 30 parts kafir corn, 30 parts whole 
corn, 20 parts milo maize, 10 parts wheat, 
5 parts hemp and 5 parts millet. An ideal 
pigeon feed should contain approximately 
15 percent protein. Many breeders mix 
their own feed, buying the various grains 
in quantities. Others buy the ready- 
mixed pigeon feeds on the market, thus 
saving themselves the bother of mixing 
and ‘also always being assured of having 
a balanced ration for the birds. Most 
breeders feed their birds twice daily, 
others only once a day, the feed being 
placed in automatic hoppers. Only 
enough feed is given so that it will be 
cleaned up by the next feeding. The ad- 
vantage of the automatic hopper is that 
sufficient feed can be placed therein to 
last until the next feeding or it can be 
made to last for several days depending 
upon the size of the hopper. Pigeons will 
not over-eat themselves as will other 
animals. But at the same time it is not 
wise to fatten the pigeons if one desires to 
secure good production of squabs. Fat 
pigeons like fat hens are not profitable. 


PIGEONS are vegetarians in the strict- 
est sense of the word and for that reason 
are one of the cleanest and purest forms of 
meat. They are simply the result of a 
transformation of the vegetable protein 
into animal protein. The squabs sit 
quietly in the nest and are fed by the 
parent birds and as a result become very 
plump, which for lack of exercise makes 
them exceptionally tender. Nothing but 
the choicest grains are eaten by the parent 
birds and as the old birds are not scaven- 
gers only clean sweet food is fed to the 
squabs. 

Squab meat is used for two general pur- 
poses, as a regular food the same as any 
other meat, and for dietetical purposes. 
While it is generally known that a prop- 
erly cooked squab represents the most 
delicious morsel of food obtainable and 
that it brings in the best hotels and 
restaurants from $1 to $1.50 a plate, yet 
few people realize why such large quanti- 
ties are used in hospitals and why an 
invalid can enjoy a meal of squab broth 
when unable to retain or assimilate any 
other food. The fact that squabs cannot 
be produced from waste materials of any 
kind, but only from the choicest and most 
expensive grains must give them a food 
value far above all other classes of protein 
not excepting the ox or sheep. Labora- 
tory tests show that within four weeks 
from hatching there accumulates in a 
single squab from four to six ounces of 
protoplasm. The same accumulation in 
a spring chicken requires four months. 
One would have to eat five pounds of 
beefsteak to get the same amount of 
protoplasm that there is in a single pound 
of squab meat, and yet its quick growth 
makes it the most easily digested meat 
known. 

Do not get the impression that squab 
raising is a get-rich-quick business, for 
it certainly is not. But it has proved a 
source of profit as well as pleasure to 
many. Of course it requires care and at- 
tention as well as any other sideline or 
business, and above all it is important 
that one has a love for feathered stock. 
Having a natural love for pigeons the 
work will be a pleasure instead of so 
many hours of labor. 
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The “Piping Rock” — 
A Home Built 
On An Ideal! 


The “Piping Rock’? Bungalow is built 
on an ideal of what a rea/ home should be! 
Our many years of experience as builders 
of fine homes has contributed to its per- 
fection. 

The “Piping Rock’? has won prize 
awards among home exhibits in almost 
every part of the country—it has received 
praise from owners and press, alike. But 
the Piping Rock” does not stop at being 
beautiful—it is just as substantially built, 
just as practical, as it is lovely. 

Only quality materials, selected at the 
largest lumber plant in the East, go into 
construction ofthe Piping Rock”. It isa 
product of skilled craftsmanship, backed by 
our guarantee of satisfaction. The “Piping 
Rock” is delivered to you either ‘‘sectional” 
or ready-cut” as desired, eomplete with 
plar.s and specifications for erection, No 
skilled help necessary to put up the ‘sec- 
tional-built” home. 


“Ready Cut’ $1213 
“Sectional’’ 2205 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 
Large, comfortable living room, 18x9 
ft; 2 light and airy bedrooms, with win- 
dows on three sides 12 x 9 ft; kitchen 6 x9 
ft. and bath 6 x 9 ft. Living room has case- 
ment doors at each end opening on pergolas. 
Pierced panel shutterson all windows. 
Send your order TODAY or write at 
once for illustrated catalogue. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
‘Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 
1378 Grand Street (House Dept.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











LOW-COST Sewage Disposal 


No Odor—No Upkeep cost— Requires 
Practically No Attention 


Easily installed Kaustine Super- 
Septic Tank gives convenience of 
city sewerage system. Our Engi- 
neering Dept. advises proper size, 
location, depth, drain tile, etc. to 
make certain of perfect 
operation. 
Tank is Armco iron; ship- 
ped ready to install. New 
adv: design absolute- 
ly dependable. Thousands 
in use. Endorsed by Health 
Authorities. Why ex- 
periment with 


















Mfrs. and 
Sanitation 
Engineers 


In Canada— 
Dundas, Ont. 


Also Mfrs. of Kaustine 
Chemical Toilets 


Kaus fine Super Septic 


3 . Tanks 


No, 217. 
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New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 4 

ica’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full oo F150 
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What to Plant for Spring Bloom 


Continued from page 8 


City of Haarlem, Afterglow, Clara Butt 
an La Tulipe Noir are among our most 
enjoyed Darwins. 

Of the Dutch Breeder tulips we favor 
Wilberforce, Indian Chief, and Queen 
Alexandra; Picotee, John Ruskin and 
Fairy Queen are lovely varieties of cot- 
tage tulips, and White Swan, Golden 
Queen and Cottage Maid are among the 
popular early tulips in our garden. Tulips 
should be planted six inches deep and six 
inches apart in well-worked, fertile soil. 

We try always to have one or two 
hyacinths of each color in a sheltered 
corner of the garden to furnish early 
bloom. Lady Derby, Queen of the Pinks, 
and Orna‘nent Rose are good rose shades; 
Queen of the Blues and Schotel are at- 
tractive blues; L’Innocence is a good 
white; Primrose Perfection and Yellow 
Hammer are clear yellows; Charles 
Dickens is a good lilac hue, and Lord 
Mayo a rich purple variety. Hyacinths 
are planted six inches deep and twelve 
inches apart in sheltered locations. 

Of course we include scillas, crocus, 
grape hyacinths and snowdrops for very 
early, bloom, for what garden would be 
complete without these harbingers of 
spring? Crocus bulbs are planted in lawn 
or border by making a hole three inches 
deep with a stick, placing the bulb and 
firming the soil carefully. The bulbs are 
very inexpensive and pay for themselves 
many times over in loveliness. Scillas are 
planted in the same way as the crocus and 
make an equally effective picture. 

Grape hyacinths (muscari), beautiful 
flowers with clear panicles of blue, should 
be planted three inches deep and four 
inches apart, and snowdrops the same 
depth. And do you know the fritillaria, 
commonly called the guinea flower, which 
bears curious bell-shaped flowers of 
purple and cream? We had two or three 
in our garden last year and before the 
quarantine goes into effect, which will be 
this year, we want to add to the number. 

Many gardeners make the mistake of 
covering their bulbs too early in the fall. 
We have found that best results may be 
obtained in this section by waiting until 
the ground has frozen and then applying 
a light mulch of leaves, weighting them 
down a bit to maintain the covering. The 
first warm days of spring we begin remov- 
ing the coverings, doing the work gradu- 
ally, and when our “‘pre-vacation” garden 
is in full bloom we feel abundantly re- 
warded for any expense and labor which 
it has involved. Then when the tops of 
tulips and other spring bulbs have died 
down, we have other perennials comin 
on to take their places so really the groun 
does double duty in many cases—a thing 
much to be desired in a tiny, city lot 


garden. 
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Special Subscription Rates 
Extended a While Longer 


Fifteen thousand four hundred and thirty-two of our 
readers, many of them charter subscribers, have responded 
to the suggestion that appeared in our July and August 
number. The suggestion was that our readers forward 
subscriptions for neighbors and other friends at the spe- 
cial subscription rates announced in those issues. 

The following letter from Mrs. C. P. Jacobs of South 
Dakota, is typical of hundreds of expressions we have had 
from friends in all parts of the United States: 

“We are greatly pleased with your magazine—it is 
almost unbelievable that you can publish so much for 
such a small price. We have sold the little house we 
built from one of your plans. Everyone was so de- 
lighted with its convenience and compactness. My 
brother in Wisconsin is planning to build one just 
like it—thus the good work goes on. Enclosed is re- 
mittance for subscriptions of our neighbors whose 
names and street numbers are on the attached list.” 

You may have expressed an opinion regarding Better 
Homes and Gardens; if so, your letter is appreciated and 
we thank you for it. If you haven’t written us your 
opinions of the magazine or your criticisms of it, we'll 
appreciate a line from you at any time. 

Mrs. Jacobs letter voices a sentiment, the substance of 
which we have heard and seen many times—“How can 
you publish such a helpful and high-class magazine at so 
small price!” 

One of the reasons why we have been enabled to keep 
the price so low and the quality high is that readers and 
subscribers have, to a very large extent, solved our sub- 
scription selling problem by recommending the magazine 
and forwarding neighbors’ subscriptions. And we’ve ex- 
plained to you how a larger subscription list makes possi- 
ble a larger and better magazine. 

Recently we told you of the importance to subscribers 
and ourselves of reaching the goal of 700,000 subscribers. 
We'd like to reach that mark at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Won’t you give us a “lift” and, at the same time, 
favor your neighbors by securing and forwarding their 
subscriptions. 


Your Friends May Subscribe Now 
at These Special Subscription Rates 


Our readers have responded wonderfully to our an- 
nouncements about this special subscription campaign, but 
there are some who have not yet sent their neighbors’ sub- 
scriptions, Therefore, we are going to extend a few 
weeks longer the time during which the special subscrip- 
tion rates will be effective. These rates are as follows: 


3 Years for $1 
1 Year for 50 cents 


For your convenience we are enclosing in this copy of your 
magazine a subscription blank. Renew or extend your own sub- 
scription now and give your friends an opportunity to benefit by 
the reduced rates. : 

Send three or more subscriptions, including the renewal or ex- 
tension of your own subscription, if you wish, and we'll allow you 
the regular commission to local agents. Our check for your com- 
mission will be sent you promptly, or, we will extend your sub- 
scription one year in payment for your favor to us in sending three 
one-year subscriptions, or send us three new three-year subscrip- 
tions at $1 each and we will extend your subscription three years. 
If you are not already a subscriber this is an easy way to earn 
your own subscription. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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Doing Without Ice during the summer months. The water 

L“4stT summer an acquaintance found #8 almost shut off at night, but during the 
himself without ice at a time when a ay the valve is opened according to the 
cool refrigerator was well nigh imperative. ‘temperature. All pipe connections to 


Patch those ugly He and his neighbors depended upon a the tank were soldered. 





If truckman to haul out their supply from A Com + Sew 
the city, but for a time the delivery ing inet 
holes yourse Se Mr. William 


Rather than make a special trip every 
[t's easily done—a few minutes dey (aie ion 


time and a few cents worth of | },. w m 
Patching Plasterare all you need roa: Bag 


ious to find out 

Bg mage pi ig, Nowe mg comes just what the 
ready to use in handy cartons . 

like pee flour. You just add cooling effect 

water and apply. It’s quick and 


Mogg, who liver 
in Waynesboro 
Pennsylvania 
told us about + 
sewing cabinet 
which he has 
made. It seems 


of runnin so attractive and 





ove wl water _ woul well made that 
Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not have, this chap we are showing 
shrink. It does not dry or “set’ set a small it with blue 
instantly—hence is easy for anyone three - gallon prints this 
© EP cut if pono, “Aedgen aon | *ank in the ico Two views of the home month. It is No 
paint or paper over it without ue shelling compartment made sewing cabinet 10 in the series 
the patch will not “spot” through and attached and the two ac- 
many other uses — repairing stucco walls, ° . : 
pointing brick work, etc. pipes. A small companying pictures show it open and 
Rutland’ Patchin af ae a “= va oS closed. It has a drawer and hinged top 
hasn't it, mail eupen below. Send no money. nected to the opening thee two compartments. 
pete send — a oes ml agnnerd water pipe from Mr. Mogg says, “The legs are one and 
— comida the main in the one-quarter inches square and are tapered 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. basement and to three-fourths of an 
Dept. J-6, Rutland, Vermont. terminated in the bottom corner of the Conteiner $ cover inch at the bottom, 


tank. Another, slightly larger so there Zon Aire borces all joints are mortised 
would never be danger of overflow, ran and tenoned and 
from near the top of the tank to the base- etiiet glued. The top is 
ment drain. A small screen was placed twelve inches square 





Rutl 


~—— over this at the top and a regulating and it is twenty- 
Patchi pelosi | valve set in the inlet pipe so the flow three and _ three 
Perry | could be regulated. fourths inches high, 

P] cs : While the interior of the ice box was over all. 
aster not as cold as when ice was used, it did “IT used poplar 
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eins | Diagram of the wheelbarrow described herein 
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Make Furniture 
‘at Home 


It’s and will give you 
lots of fun. Just follow the 
simple instructions in Pop- 

Mechanics Home Fur- 
niture Making Books. 


(aE 
pea side view 


furniture. 
trations. Simply follow Girections and you'll be surprised - - 
‘00d e furni k Ly 
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Wind i —_ 
indomphanie . 
A thin translucent meses i ane makes 
stained glass out of plain Easily a ia 
lied by anyone. Costs tfte- Practically "tae Se bs 
indestructible. Great variety of designs +. “=... es 
ee for doors, transoms, windows . % mene 
ouses, churches, hotels, ete. Write for free 8 en 
samples and illustrated literature. = " 
Dealers wanted. 


dF MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York JO2D Wew rj 
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By the way, you might like also to 
order the study table blue-prints (No. 1) 
along with this, since the youngsters will 
soon be in school again. 


A Trash Burner 


If you can comply with your city ordi- 
ce by doing so, it will be a good plan 
to build a trash burner because pretty 
soon there will be trash from the garden 
to burn. Of course, the easiest way is to 
rake the stuff in a pile and set it afire. 
But gusty winds sometimes play tricks 
with a small fire. 

The drawing shows a good trash burner 
built entirely of small mesh hail wire, 
one-quarter-inch mesh, and an old barrel 
hoop. Cut a strip of the wire long enough 
to make a cylinder the size of the hoop 
with one inch for lap. Cut out the last 
vertical wire and splice the edges to- 
gether. 

Cut out a circle four inches larger in 
diameter than the hoop. Bend down the 
edges, set the hoop in place and crimp 
over for the top. A bottom can be spliced 
in by cutting another circle slightly larger 
than the diameter of the burner itself, 
but this is not so necessary as the top. 

Trash dumped into this and ignited can 
do no damage even in a wind, and it also 
prevents the ashes from being blown 
about. 


A Good Wheelbarrow 


Along with fall work in the garden and 
about the lawn, is a real need for a wheel- 
barrow. Probably half of those in use are 
homemade, but the majority are crude- 
makeshift affairs. Here is one that will 
last a long time, isn’t hard to make, and 
will be found quite convenient. 

Besides the wood pieces you will need 
an iron wheel about sixteen inches in 
diameter and some light strap iron. The 
handles are sawed from a length of 
straight-grained 2x4 five feet long. They 
taper from two and one-quarter inches at 
the wheel to one and one-quarter inches 
at the other end. 

The illustration shows all important 
details, tho no dimensions are given as 
you may wish to vary the size to suit. 
Notice that the box is wider at the top 
than at the bottom and that one end is 
hinged to drop down. Two strap irons 
are fastened with small screws so they 
turn. These hold the end gate closed. By 
moving them to one side, the end drops 
down so that the contents can be easily 
shoveled out. 

The short legs, one and three-quarters 
of an inch square are mortised and ten- 
oned to the bed pieces and braced with 
strap iron, drilled and held in place with 
screws. Give the barrow two coats of red 
paint and oil the wheel when necessary. 


Practical Tips 


Dust chutes are continual time-savers 
in any home. If you are about to build, 
talk with the carpenter about providing 
a small chute from some point in the 
kitchen to the basement. This may be 
closed with a small spring-hinge door at 
the top and terminate in a small sack 
which collects the refuse and which can 
be emptied now and then. 

When putting the lawn hose away for 
the winter, drain out all possible water 
then lay it in the sun for several hours. 
If one end is higher than the other, the 
slight current of air thru the tube will 
remove payed all moisture. This 
done, coil the hose carefully and store in 
a dry place. 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


SHEETROCK 





The Best Purchase 
You Can Make 


If you want to add a great deal of security and 
value to your home, your garage, or any other 
building at little cost, use Sheetrock, the fireproof 
wallboard, in either new construction or repairs. 
Sheetrock makes rigid, tight-jointed, permanent 
walls and ceilings at low cost. Being made of 
gypsum, it will not warp or buckle; it cannot 
burn, ignite or transmit fire; it provides natural 
insulation against heat and cold. 
Comes all ready for use. Needs only to be nailed 
to the joists or studding. Costs little to buy and 
nothing at all to maintain. 
You can use Cheetrock just as it comes or decorate 
with wall paper, paint, panels, Jextone,the wonder- 
ful new decorative medium for textured finishes, 
Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies has 
Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 


Name 





Address. 
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ADVANTAGE NUMBER o=e 
Larger 
Selection 














Ax your Naborhood 
Furniture Dealer to 
show you our catalog or 
a you a Card of Intro- 

uction which admits you 
# = to one of our wholesale ex- 
hibits. Either way gives 
you a more comprehensive 
selection of home furnish- 
ings from which to choose. 
Other advantages of the PECK 
& HILLS Plan include authentic 
styles, dependability of merchan- 
dise and better values. If your 
dealer declines to give the card, 
write our nearest office and we will 
send the name of one who will. 


Write for Free Booklet B-1 


which explains this money-saving way of 
buying home furnishings and alsothe cor- 
rectcare of them. Address nearest office. 





Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 

















| Coast to Coast Service 














Wear Resisting — Good Looking 
Ev erlast im £§ 


Laid over old floors or in new buildings. 

No dirt collecting cracks, seams or joints. Perfectl i 

bepe clean, sanitary. Resilient to the tread. 7 ewer 
te perfected formula assures permanent usefulness and 
real economy. Its low first cost will surprise you. 

Used everywhere in apartments, kitchens, bathrooms, 
business buildings, factories, schools and theatres. Three 
colorse—red, buff and grey. - 

Better floors are a certainty with its superior ingredients 
and original, proved method of laying. 


Write now for catalog and 
mple. 


EverlasbestosFlooringCo, f= 
Dept. 0. 95 North St., 
jochester, N. Y. Saas 













Genuine, $6.00 


attern 


Beautiful, upholstered, 
substantial, 20 in. long, 
9 in. high, direct to you at 
factory price. Money back 
guarantee. Write for free catalog of other 
antique designs. HOME CRAFT COMPANY, 


688 . Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y.- 
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Bedrooms of Repose 


Continued from page 24 


Again, merely changing the direction in 
which the bedroom doors swing may work 
a big improvement, not only giving 
greater space for furniture, but making 
the whole room more convenient. 

In connection with any scheme of bed- 
room furnishing, it is always desirable 
to locate the mirrored pieces in such a 
way that their lighting will be effective 
both by day and night. The general 
night time illumination is of equal impor- 
tance. If possible, there should be several 
quite distinct lighting centers, in addi- 
tion to whatever ceiling fixture may be 
installed. Thus, for comfortable dressing, 
one strong light directly over the bureau 
or a wall light at each side is almost 
essential. A bedroom lamp is a boon; 
and, even in the smallest bedroom, a 
reading light beside an armchair is an 
asset of real value. On a desk or near a 
bookcase, a light is also likely to find a 
hearty welcome. The shading of all the 
bedroom lights should, of course, be uni- 
form, as nothing contributes to restless- 
ness of effect more surely than a conglom- 
eration of unrelated shades. 


ONCE an advantageous location * of 
furniture, windows and doors has been 
determined, the matter of wall treatment 
can be intelligently considered. Painted 
finishes are at present much in demand 
for bedroom walls; not only because of the 
many interesting variations which they 
present in the way of both texture and 
hue, but on account of the ease with 
which they can be cleaned. The lighter 
tones of gray and such neutral colors as 
fawn, cafe-au-lait, beige and ecru vie in 
popularity with warmer tints of ivory, 
cream and corn. In many instances, the 
light-colored painted walls are paneled 
by means of narrow wood moldings, tho 
this mode is successfully used only in 
bedrooms of somewhat formal character. 
Whether paneled or plain, the painted 
walls preferably match the wood trim in 
color, and the ceiling displays a lighter 
tone of the same color. Stippling gives to 
painted walls a pleasing texture, a play 
of light and shade, a subtle element of con- 
trast lacking in their plainer phases of 
unbroken color. Over a foundation of 
ivory-white, there may be a delicate 
tracery of silver-gray stipple; again, on a 
base of lightest gray, the stipple may be of 
hydrangea blues and pinks, which to- 
gether hint at mauve. 

Season after season, wall paper con- 
tinues to unfold new beauty of color, 
design and weave—and in almost an un- 
limited range of prices! Even in the very 
inexpensive papers, it is, therefore, now 
possible to find colorings, patterns and 
textures of thoroly artistic attribute 
which are well suited to bedroom decora- 
tion. Many of the most appealing papers 
carry quaint floral patterns based on the 
design of old cretonnes and chintzes; and 
these offer a most becoming background 
for furniture of Colonial type, frilled 
muslin curtains, braided rag rugs and tall 
brass candlesticks. Painted furniture of 
gray, grayish-green or robin’s egg blue 
would have a charming background in one 
of these cretonne effect papers, which is 
of light French gray, flower-patterned in 
pastel blues, pinks, greens and russets. 
In another example, the background of 
warm ivory is enlivened by gray-stemmed 
vines, supporting flowers of mauve and 
pink, together with leaves of gray, blue 
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Have this complete 
Water Service 


The Milwaukee Air Power is the 
only water system that gives com- 
plete service—water from well, 
spring, lake, cistern—with one out- 
fit. Pumps any distance direct. 
No water storage tank. No inter- 
ruptions to service. Clean, fresh, 

ure water always! There are 

lilwaukee Air Power dealers in all 
sections of the 
country. 


Any size outfit — for 

the cottage, stock 
farm, school or 
golf course. 
Write for catalog. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
eefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAU KE 


r Water Systems 














INTERIOR 
} 0) OL) 2.4 w CO) 
AT HOME 


A delightfully arranged course for either profes- 
sional or cultural use. © previous training 
required. Unlimited opportunities in this fascin- 
ating profession. Full. instruction in color har- 
mony, period furniture, and in all principles of 
decoration. Course conducted by foremost 
authorities. Start at once. Send for Booklet R9. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Ave. New York 
FALL BULB 


FRE CATALOG 


Send for it to-day. 
Fall Bulb and plan catalog ready. Full of 
wonderful bargains and valuable informa- 
tion. Plant bulbs NOW for best results. 
Three large flowering bedding HYA- 
CINTH BULBS, 45c postpaid. 
Darwin Tulips—6 varieties — 5c each. 
10 for 45¢ postpaid. Order yours 
and get them in the ground now. 
All hardy first class stock. 






















SONDEREGG 
& SEED HOUSE 
106 Court St. Beatrice, Nebr. 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
- i eer yo — to buy good a at 
hat will never . Crop or 

easy terms. Say which state interested in. ‘Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1702 Soo Building 
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and green, lightly touched with black. 
One of the most appealing papers is of 
inisty gray-green, pine-patterned in light- 
er green as a background for a naturalistic 
design of chalk-white cherry blossoms; a 
color scheme that would be flattering to 
furniture of either mahogany or walnut. 
Plain or self-figured papers are pre- 
ferred by many modern householders, 
as they permit the use of patterned win- 
dow hangings, chair coverings, bed- 
spreads or rugs—all of which should, of 
course, be plain when the walls are given 
over to pattern. Many of these pat- 
terned accessories are, indeed, almost 
irresistible. Even tho the gayer colors 
and more positive designs may beckon, it 
is, nevertheless, desirable in choosing 
fabrics for bedroom decoration to be 
guided by sound discretion instead of 
momentary fancy; for a bedroom is in- 
tended for repose, not for stimulation. 
And every color has some variations that 
are entirely restful in effect; yes, even 
red, the brightest of all! Vermilion, crim- 
son and scarlet are, of course, anything 
but quieting, but some of the deep wine 
and brick shades are quite restful enough 
for use in bedrooms, if not employed to 
excess. Burnt orange may be vibrant, 
but there are other oranges which have 
a beautifully soft quality; and these are 
actually quieting to eyes and nerves. As 
for purple, yellow, green and blue—each 
has tones and shades galore; some bril- 
liant, others subdued enough for the most 
restrained of decorative schemes. Is it 
not apparent, therefore, that, even if 
quiet colors be adhered to, there need be 
nothing that savors of undue monotony? 


HE furniture now available for bed- 

rooms is endless in variety, as to both 
material and design. Walnut, maple and 
mahogany have, happily, largely put to 
rout the highly varnished golden oak 
which formerly held sway. Authentic 
period furniture in these three lovely 
woods can be found in grades of compara- 
tively modest prices. Of this furniture, 
the designs in Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and American Colonial are 
especially adaptable to the modern home. 
William and Mary designs, frequently 
seen in walnut and occasionally in warm 
brown oak, are well adapted for use in a 
masculine bedroom, where vigor of line, 
richness of color and sturdiness of con- 
struction should always be well to the 
fore. Incidentally, dark oak furniture of 
Jacobean design is another excellent 
selection for bachelor sleeping quarters. 

French, Spanish and Italian traditional 
forms have inspired some of the new wal- 
nut bedroom furniture. The rich hue of 
the walnut is sometimes further enriched 
by touches of antique gilt or of mellow 
color in the carvings which mark much 
of this furniture of exotic origin. To the 
France of long ago, we are also indebted 
for some of the more ornate types of 
painted furniture now in vogue, altho the 
greater part of our painted furniture has 
been based upon the simpler variety 
found in the peasant cottages of other 
European countries. Simple in line, 
cheerful in color and firm in construction, 
this modern cottage furniture has the 
further advantage of being moderate in 
cost. 

Shall the bed be of metal or wood? 
At one time, the mention of a metal 
bed would have conjured visions of stiff 
looking tubing, bent into forms of 
grotesque ugliness and almost invariably 


Continued on page 65 
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Western Red Cedar Siding lends itself especially well to 
combinations as it is obtainable in a variety of widths from 
4-inch to 12-inch. And, by insisting upon Western Red 
Cedar Siding, you insure not only beauty but long life, low 
upkeep, protected investment. It fights rot, resists insects, will 
not warp, and it holds paint or stain exceptionally well. 


Any good dealer carries Western Red Cedar. Make sure < 
of the genuine. A 
Write, today, for valuable information ; 
for home builders. Sent free on request. 
RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION * 
4349 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington SX 
Ss 


The name below is on every bundle: 


edCedar 





“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 


effects * POSSIBLE WITH 
WESTERN RED CEDAR SIDING 


For the small home, in particular, the use of 
siding of different and contrasting widths in effec- 
tive combinations is becoming more and more pop- 
ular. The effects to be obtained are numerous and 
the results excellent. Combinations achieve a pat- 
tern which, without being bizarre, is a welcome re- 
lief from the more regular effect of uniform widths. 
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HAVE A HARDY GARDEN 
Don’t Merely Wish For It 


For the prices of one bouquet in the shops you 
can have flowers nearly all summer. These are 
extra good field-grown plants ready to dig and 


ship this fall. 
12 Hardy Perennials (all different) $3.00 
12 German Iris (all different) 2.50 
12 Jap. Iris (3 different colors) 3.50 
Complete set (36 plants) for 8.00 


Send for Catalogue of Waterlilies, rare Aquatic 
Plants, Perennials, Fancy Fish and novelties. 


INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Box A e, Ohio 














DUTCH BULBS 
FOR NEXT SPRING’S FLOWERS 
Write for catalogue 


Joseph F. Donnelly, 129S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 

















Free Practical Plans— 
An idea decidedly different & economical! 


; First we submit suggestions 

Deferred Ulanting — without obligation or 
shrubbery pirlected for cost to you—a Blue Print 
r 5 M 
coal Seana to calet treme Plan of what we think will 
year to year until the| look best. This enables you 
pian — if accepted — ie! to plant accurately and satis- 
now doing this. | factorily for beautiful effect, 
Rochester Grown Nursery Stock 

Assures Successful Planting 
For more than a century, Rochester has been the source of better 
nursery stocks. The severe winters provide for hardier growth of 
all plants and shrubbery which stand the equally severe teste of 
warmer climes. 
No order ie too small— too Lb . Personal attention al 
Send for our FREE catalog A and Sketch Blank containing belee 
you need in planning your gardens. 


J. OTTO & SON NURSERY CO. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
142 Nichols St. Rochester, N. Y. 


PEONIES fisnts, $200. fer $1.00 
TULIPS Grud mistire (ot $2.40, Aula 
ALSO NARCISSI. ‘Send for complete list. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO 













































MONG the many different 
types of folk music that 
have grown up in this vast 

land of ours, there is none more 
individual or unique than the 
music of the cowboys. Many critics feel 
that it is the most unusual folk expression 
to be found in American music. 

Few people in the big cities today real- 
ize what the life on the plains really used 
to be. To them the cowboy is a romantic 
figure, made familiar thru the motion 
picture films. But they do not know just 
what his life really was in the days before 
the age of trains, telegraphs, automobiles 
telephones, aeroplanes, phonographs an 
radios. All of the great inventions 
of modern science have brought 


The Music of 


The American Cowboy 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


What Songs and Dances Meant 
to These People of the Plains 


young ones, “the yearlings” or “dogies” 
_as they were Ea od 

The cattle were then driven into 
market, for in those days there were no 
railroads until one reached Kansas. It 
was a long trip from Texas to Kansas and 
it was called “going up the trail.”” For the 
long lines of cattle going to market had 
literally worn a deep cut permanent trail 
thru the plains and hills. 

When the grass began to shrivel and 





were sharp and rhythmic, similar 
in fact to college cheers, and they 
were sometimes sung in short 
rhythmic phrases, from which 
there developed a definite type 
of cowboy song. 

The cowpunchers had to watch their 
herds by night as well as by day, and 
the night guards used to sing as they 
rode around the cattle, for they found 
that the easiest way to quiet the herd 
was by the use of song. These strange 
cattle lullabies are called ‘‘Dogie” songs 
and some of them are very interesting. 
The “Dogie” songs are almost always 
original in both words and music. 

The first and best collection of 
cowboy songs was made in 1910 





ranch life into immediate contact 
with the outside world. 

But in the old days the cowboy 
out in the faraway places of the 
big West had to depend entirely 
upon himself, or his few companions, 
for diversion and entertainment. 
The ranches were very remote from 
one another, there were no roads, 
and traveling was done on horseback. 


How Cowboy Music Originated 


After a hard day’s work these 
str»ng men who had spent many 
hours alone with their cattle, would 
be glad to gather together and wind 





a short period of recreation, whic 


PROGRAM FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


The Music of the Cowboys 


Pioneer Dances, Fiddler 


eee .Arkansas Traveler 


Pop Goes the Weasel 
Turkey in the Straw 


Dogie Songs........... Whoopee-Te-Yo, Arr. Sawyer 
The Old Chisholm Trail, Arr. 


Sawyer 
O Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairi-ee, Arr. Farwell 
Modern Cowboy Songs..Roundup Lullaby, Arr. Fox 
Rounded Up in Glory, Arr. 


Fox 
Cowboy Song, Bliss 
Modern Cowboy Music, 
Instrumental........ Panhandle Tune, Dyer 
The Ride of the Cowboy, Ross 


Reading With Music... .Lasca, Clough-Leighter 


by John A. Lomax, professor of 
English at the University of Texas. 
This book was dedicated to “Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Cowboy, Theodore 
Roosevelt,” who acknowledging the 
great work Mr. Lomax had done for 
America’s music, in a letter of thanks 
said: “There is something very 
curious in the reproduction here on 
this new continent of essentially the 
conditions of ballad growth which 
obtained in medieval England; in- 
cluding, by the way, sympathy for 
the outlaw, Jesse James taking the 
place of Robin Hood. Under modern 
conditions, however, the native bal- 
lad is speedily killed by competition 








generally took the form of singing. 

As in the old days of the ancient 
bards, each man strove to outdo his 
fellows by singing a longer song or by 
adding more verses to those already in 
existence. The old ballads, which the 
men had known at home, were usually 
the favorite themes gn these occasions, 
but suitable verses pertaining to the life 
they now knew, were often added and 
frequently it is hard to recognize the 
original song. 

There sometimes appeared in the 
ranch houses a few stray wanderers who 
ox bey on the fiddle, and they were always 

ailed with delight, in much the same way 
that the minstrels and troubadours were 
welcomed in the feudal castles of medi- 
eval Europe, many centuries before. 

Among the American cowboys in their 
ranch houses on the plains of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona, in the canyons of 
the Rocky Mountains or in the rough 
mining camps of Nevada and Montana 
this love of song made itself known an 
became a strong force in the daily life 
of these brave American pioneers. 

The life of the cow-puncher was at its 
best during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. At that time im- 
mense tracts of land were opened up as 
“open range country” where the cattle 
could roam at will. 

It required many men to look after 
these thousands of fine cattle, which were 
roaming the ranges. Once every year 
they had to be “rounded up” and the 


brand mark of their owner put upon the 
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die under the intense heat of the Texas 
sun, the cowboys would drive their herds 
to Wyoming and Montana, where the 
grass was green and fresh and the climate 
was excellent for the young steers. This 
trail was known as the “Chisholm Trail.” 

Now the cowboys welcomed these trips 
up the trail to take the cattle to market 
and over the long Chisholm trail to 
Montana and Wyoming, because it gave 
them a chance to see new sights, to meet 
old friends and to make new ones. Many 
stories and songs were made up while on 
the trail trips and when the cowboys 
again met together they exchanged these 
stories and songs and thus they con- 
stantly increased the number. 


T3 pes of Cowboy Music 


Many of the early cowboys came from 
the mountain country of Carolina and 
Kentucky and they brought with them 
to the West, some of the old ballads and 
songs of early England and Scotland 
that had taken root in the new land of 
America. These songs they adapted to 
suit their own perscnal needs, but the 
ballad or story form was the favorite type. 

Often while on the trail, the cowpunch- 
er would sing to his herd, for many a 
stampede among the cattle was averted 
by the use of song. The laggards who 
often strayed behind the herd had to be 
rounded up very often and different yells 
were invented which were found very 
effective for such occasions. These yells 


with the music hall songs, for the 
_ cowboys became ashamed to sing 
their crude homespun ballads.” 


Well-known Cowboy Songs 


One of the best known cowboy songs, 
which has been found all over the West 
is “The Dying Cowboy,” which is some- 
times called ‘“The Lone Prairiee.”” There 
are many many verses, each being fol- 
lowed by this refrain: 

“QO, bury me not on the lone prairi-ee, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave, just six by three, 

O bury me not on the lone prairi-ee.”’ 


This song has been arranged as a solo 
by Arthur Farwell. Another is called “A 
Home On the Range,’’ and the refrain for 
this one is: 

“Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where ~ seme is heard a discouraging 

word, 


And the skies are not cloudy all day.” 


Often the cowboy became self-centered 
as do many people who spend hours 
alone. He pitied himself so much that he 
would write a song about his sad lot and 
“The Cowboy’s Meditation,” “The Mel- 
ancholy Cowboy,” “The Dreary, Drear 
Life,” “The Dying Ranger” and suc 
songs as “Joe Bowers” and “California 
Joe” are good examples of this type. 

The cowboy used some of the negro 
songs too, and you will find many that 
are similar to a spirituals. Take for 
example “Poor Lonesome Cowboy”: 
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“T ain’t got no father, 
I ain’t got no father, 
I ain’t got no father, 
To buy the clothes I wear.” 


Then there is the ‘“Bronc Peeler’s Song” 
with its refrain: 
“Goodbye, Liza, poor gal, 
Goodbye, Liza Jane, 
Goodbye, Liza, poor gal, 
She died on the plain.” 
Sometimes the cowboy wrote verses 
for old tunes everyone knew. There is 
“The Cowboy’s Dream,” which is easily 
recognized as having been sung to the 
tune ‘‘My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean:” 


“Last night as I lay on the prairie, 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 

Would drift to that sweet bye and 
bye. 
Roll on, roll on, 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, roll on, 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on.” 


Then there was “A Ripping Trip” 
set to the tune of ‘“‘Pop Goes the Weasel,” 
in which the closing line was changed to 
“Rip Goes the Boiler.” There was a 
popular setting of “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” also, which was sung very 
frequently. 

In his ballads the cowboy told of the 
great events of the West and the sights 
he had seen. There is quite a famous 
song called “Jesse James” and there are 
several that tell of Brigham Young and 
his Mormon followers. Then there are 
also the sentimental ballads such as 
“Bonnie Black Bess,” “The Fair Rannie 
Moore” and “Young Charlotte.” Almost 
every strange adventure of the cowboy 
was set down in song, but many of these 
quaint old songs have been lost. In the 
last few years, however, the American 
composers have become interested in the 
songs of the cowboys and some are finding 
their way into our modern American 
compositions. 

The original cowboy song is an abso- 
lutely American expression in music and 
a type of folk song which cannot be 
duplicated in any other country of the 
world, or ever again in our own America. 

Among our modern composers the 
cowboy has been a source of inspiration 
and many settings of his old airs have 
been made by the Americans of today. 
There are some interesting arrangements 
of the old fiddle tunes by David Guion, 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Leo Sowerby and 
others. 

A very beautiful “Round Up Lullaby” 


is the one by Gertrude Ross, who has also 


written a good piano composition entitled 


“The Ride of the Cowboy”; Oscar Fox 
has made a beautiful setting of the “Old 


Chisholm Trail” and his “Cowboy 
Spiritual” entitled “Rounded Up in 
Glory” is delightful; James Bliss has 


written a very brilliant cowboy song; 
“The Panhandle Dance Tune,” by Susan 
Dyer, is also a very typical cowboy ex- 
pression. 

There have been a number of phono- 
graph records, made recently, of this 
cowboy music, so that it is now quite 
possible for any home to know this inter- 
estin phase of America’s music. 

[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any : ie agen pertaining to 
music or music club programs. Address 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 


Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.] | tay 
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So happiness came 


to that little old lady — 





through mdiator warmth in every room 


T WOULD hardly be fair to tell 
you hername; she lives in a little 
town in lowa, and she has to be 
, for her means are limited. 


Socareful,indeed, that she allowed 
her stove only two scuttles of coal 
a day. She wore her shawl most of 
the time and on very cold days, as 
she said, “I just went to bed.” 

The heating dealer who installed 
her ARCOLA glanced at her ther- 
mometer wuiie he was at work. 
Outside the temperature was zero; 
inside it was only 45°! 

The next day ARCOLA was warm- 
ing the living room and three Amer- 


ican Radiators had transformed 
the three other rooms. The dealer 
found the temperature at 70°. 


The eee Capen in her 
happiness was the discovery that 
ARCOLA burned less than the two 
scuttles of coal she had been allow- 
ing to the dusty old stove. 


Transform your home with AR- 
COLA. Our Easy Payment Plan en- 
ables you to do it for a small down 
——— the balance in monthly 

nstallments. Your Heating and 

Plumbing dealer will explain the 
plan; meanwhile send for the AR. 
COLA 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Dept 58, , 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sales ©ffices in all principal cities 


IDEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEEO 


























50 Double Red, white and 

eon es--: fe in good. varieties for 

25 for $6 Send for 

list of many other wosislian Now is the ies to plant. 














BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS, R3, Kansas City, Me. 
NATIVE PLANTS [23,'°"p2,01,m42 








V. D. MERRILL, BIG ROCK, ILLINOIS. 





























The 
Syphon 
Summit 
Junior 
Designed 
for Small 
Kitchens 
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cA Quite Oven~~ and 
Brenly Heated for Baking 


The most necessary thing for good 
baking is an evenly heated oven. 
When the oven is cold at top and 
hot at bottom, the results are never 
satisfactory. If you have a quick 
oven, evenly heated, it is always pos- 
sible to bake the most delicious bis- 
cuits, rolls, muffins, pies, bread, etc. 


SUMMIT Syphon RANGES 


SummitSyphon Ranges are equipped 
with a patented Syphon Flue that 
draws more heat directly into the 
oven, and keeps it in constant circu- 
lation, thus assuring the proper dis- 
tribution of heat. This new method 
of heat circulation is the greatest 
advance in range construction of a 
generation, and only in Summit 
Syphon Ranges will you find this 
patented flue. 


SE TS 


Write. For This 
Recipe Folder 


Just drop us a postal 
card and we will gladly 
send you these splendid 
recipes for Pop-Overs 
and Tea Biscuits. 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. 
Geneva, N.Y 
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HEAT Without Coal: Y 


new invention does orev 
—— or wood. The new INT: ; 
NATIONAL Oil Burner, with a 
matic features, simply sets in firebox 
of any stove, range, hot air, steam, or 
hot water furnace. The most econom- 
ical Oil Burner to install and operate. 
Burns. without waste. _Transforms 
96% air and 4% oil into Instant-Gas, 
the ave S uel known. Absolutely 
safe, Gives three times the 
heat of coal. Better cook‘ng ,1/, oan 
and baking. Installed wit] ut jaa 
damage tostovein fiveminutes ' re 
















moved if you move. 
Burner on market. No noisy Sa 


srotrlcliy upsauanet. Portootan 
Ploation, Weis welts Mpcpres ee 
Seer 60,000 in use. — 
SENT ON 30-DAY TRIAL 
rite stor yee Bock price. te Arat a iBorgine os Maption sion wietnes 
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YOUR PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Neatly printed stationery with that crisp bank- 





note feel that means quality. Sheets 6 x 7 inches 
printed in dark blue inkin the top center, with your 
name and address or any form you wish up to four 
lines. Envelope flaps printed in the same way. 
Your stationery will be sent, postpaid, the same 
week the order is received. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Please send cash with your order. 


200 SHEETS 


LETTERCRAFT, CARMI, ILLINOIS 


100 ENVELOPES 
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Saving Dahlias from Stalk 
Borers 


HE common stalk borer has been a 
serious pest this year in the vicinity of 
Columbus, Ohio. It has attacked practi- 
cally everything, boring into the stems 
and eating out the tissues. This leaves the 

| stems hollow, 
| and if heavy, to break and fall. It was 
| very bad on corn and in our own garden 
| it attacked tomatoes, peppers, elder- 
berries, annual asters, cosmos 
peqnies, chrysanthemums, flower stem 
of a Japanese iris, and dahlias. It seemed 

| to prefer the dahlias. Books on injurious 
| insects say to cut and burn infested plants 
but as we had just purchased these 
aahiia roots this year, my aim was to de- 


causing the plant to wilt | 


, hollyhocks, | 


stroy the borers but to save the plants. 


I finally found two methods of control 
which succeeded. They would not be 
| practical on a large scale but are satisfac- 
tory where one has only a small number 
| of highly prized plants. 
As I often found the borer just above its 





| wire hairpin into the stalk ebout two 
inches above the hole, thus forcing the 

| borer, if inside the stalk at the time, to 
descend and come out the lower hole. 

| This was more successful than slitting 

| the stem and digging the borer out, for it 
left a smaller opening. 

But the borer was not always in the 
| two-inch space above the hole, so another 
‘method was tried. The entrance hole 
| was plugged with cotton, another hole was 
| made above it just large enough for the 
| end of a small dust gun to be inserted and 
' a little arsenate of lead diluted with 
| hydrated lime, in the proportion of ten 
| parts of lime to one of arsenate of lead, 

blown in. The upper hole was then 
plugged with cotton. 


on adjoining vacant lots should be cut 
and promptly destroyed during the 
| growing season as they are the chief native 
food plants of the borer. If only cut and 


cultivated plants. As the adult moth lays 
the eggs in September on the stems of 
| weeds and plants, fall plowing or collect- 

ing and burning the plants will destroy 
| large numbers.—Ethel M. Miller. 
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That Boy of Mine 


Continued from page 16 


| of furs that I decided to clean out his 


| 


| corner of the basement, hoping that he 


| would not catch me at it. 





| 
| 


I might say that I have a workbench 
and tools and he has a chest of tools cf 
his own. He is pretty good at making 
things and has spent much of his time 
down there working. I'll leave it to you 
to judge if this boy of mine has lacked 
anything a boy should have. A bieyecle— 
and each girl also had one—skates—and 
each girl had a pair—skiis, wagon, ships, 
sling shot, air rifle, sleds. I don’t believe 
he ever used roller skates, because each 
girl had a pair and he wouldn’t do what a 
girl did! But he overlooked the ice skates 
and bicycles they had. 

There were his jumping stakes and pole, 
seldom used and much in the way. Of 
course he had his spartan instincts for I 
found a tin shield and two terrible hickory 
swords with tin hand guards. In thejunk 
I also found aset of cement block making 
outfit. Two boxes of choice feathers, a 








bundle of weed stems for arrows, two 


I have learned that burdock or ragweed | 


left, the borers will leave them and enter | 


| entrance hole, I inserted one point of a | 


| 
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Lugging Water 
is Drudgery 





and so unnecessary. ‘/hy waste your 
energy carrying water when a Goulds 
Autowater System will give you run- 
ning water where you want it at the 
turn of a tap? For kitchen, bath, 
laundry, washing cars, waterin stock 
and dozens of other farm and house- 
hold jobs, there is nothing that saves 
energy and temper like 


GOULDS PUMPS 
AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Send for our free booklet G, 
which describes our complete line of 
electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











PLAN BOOK 





HOMES OF > CHARACT ER 


A BOOK OF REAL HELP TO THE 
HOME BUILDER CONTAINS 
OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 100 
HOMES OF ALL TYPES 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 
PRICE $2.00 
SENT POSTPAID 
BY PARCEL POST COLLECT IF DESIRED 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT L. SeSvENaOe, 
516A Paddock Bid 


Architect 
Boston, Mass. 














DU-MOORE 


Self-cleaning Rake 





i || rrr ¥ \ 
9° Post Fal 
The only positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake made. Its Bameny is an attraction, 
makes raking a pleasure. No cleaning dirty 
trash off with the hands. 

A time and labor saver 

The cleaner can be locked in a closed position when used in 
making m, making two Rakes in one. 
Bend for one today. 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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hickory bows, with material to make 
three more bows, and a bundle of arrow 
wood. I dare say he had saved two dozen 
cigar boxes and a dozen candy boxes, 
mostly empty, for one boy in his short 
boyhood could not fill them all. But 
there was a box of spools; a box of corks; 
bits of glass; a box of old short wire; a box 
of string and a box of old stencil plates - 
two boxes of metal discs of no earthly use. 
There must have been a half-cord of thin 
wood from orange crates, etc., saved for 
the day when he might want to make 
something. 

There were plans and specifications for 
making most everything; odd pieces of 
cardboard and heavier stuff; tin candy 
boxes by the dozen; little cans of dried-up 
bicycle enamels; old magazines; cans of 
charcoal and old rag scraps and flint 
to make fire out on a scout hike. And 
there was a cloth covered bottle for cool 
drink, and other contraptions for camp 
life. 
lamp, canteen—I was going to say that 
if I named all the stuff I found in that 
boys’ corner I’d name about everything. 
In fact I did find a mail order catalog 
among them which would list them all! 
[t would not do tho to forget the lariat. 
for he was going to throw the bull! 


WHILE I was cleaning up, that boy of 


mine was upstairs fooling with the ra- 
dio. Just my luck, he came down before I 
had gottenallthethinlumber piled withthe 
fireplace wood. ‘Why, dad, you aren’t 
going to burn that up, are you?” “You 
go back upstairs and let me clean up here 
before the insurance company makes an 
inspection. It will hurt your feelings to 
see this stuff dumped.” “But I may want 
to make something out of that lumber.” 
“Yes, I know. It has been here for years 
and never used. You are about to ave 
home so I see no need of saving it. I 
saved all we may ever need.”’ “I suppose 
you are right, dad, but I’d like to keep a 
lot of that stuff.” “You just think you 
want it. You do not realize that you have 
grown up.” 

And his mother might tell a similar 
story if she started to clean up his bed- 
room. And I daresay she might with con- 
siderable justice complain of the junk I 
have kept, for I, too, have saved bits of 
lumber, wire, and anything that “might 
come in handy some day.” Just to be fair 
with the boy I am cleaning up my stuff 
too so as to show that our pA thas Bsus 
are a menace and a nuisance. It would 
not do to make him conspicuous in this. 


I’ve tried to be an understanding and | 


sympathetic dad to that boy of mine. He 
has nearly driven us crazy with his drum 
and bugle, his noisy ways and peculiar 
notions, but when he is gone, as he soon 
will be, the home will not be what it 
used to be. I could indefinitely stand the 
rubbish and the racket, the dog and all 
that has been a part of that boy’s life if 
[ did not realize that it is best that he 
grow up and take a man’s part in life. So 
I am crowding him out of the home nest 
so he can learn to fly for himself just be- 
cause that is the way of life. 








Hand acetylene lamp and flash | 
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equipped 
Even in a space as small as five feet 

uare you may install 
plete ly equipped bathroom—a never 
ending source of cleanly comfort and 
health for your entire family. 
Writeforcatalogue “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home. It illustrates 
and describes 
sizes of modern, effective and eco- 
nomical plumbing equipment—sent 
free on request. 


standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


tandard’” 


~~ 


Health,Comfort.Cleanliness 


Onl of the greatest aids to health 


and comfort is a modern, well- 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 






ped bathroom. 





a modern, com- 










a variety of styles and 



















FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 
‘‘The pipe without a fault 


+ 0Fi 





Do away at one stroke with the trouble, expense and fire 
hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 
CAST IRON PIPE on your penis ams. Permanent, 
air-tight and safe. Is not affected by fire, flue gasses or 
dampness. No other pipe can be cleaned without taking 
down. Can be installed in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Winter will soon be here. Write now for descrip- 
tive circular and special prices. A real opportunity for 
live agents. 


Faultless Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana. 





200 NOTE SHEETS @#$ 
100 ENVELOPES 


oo. Printed in Clear 
paid Gothic Blue Ink 


Your name, busi sie anadian Gh tener tien eaaete 
snow white bond papér, 6 x 7 inches, also name and ad- 
dress on envelopes. Ideal for personal use—good for 


on en’ 
Xmas gifts. A real bargain in stati Order today. 
WOOLVERTON’S, Dept. BH, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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mation and 
second choice of coler. 
: IMPERIAL FLOOR CO.,397-300 Halstead St.,.Rechester,N. Y. 











Put on like Plaster 
ears like Iron 


» fireproof 
resilient 


eg 


. Pints 


A composition material easily gveues in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick, Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peal or come loose from foundation. A 
——— fi ned, =. yi y~4 

irface © crevices to gather grease, 

disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal S Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
‘actory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
ples FREE of yow first and 
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Household Embroideries That Are Different 


BENNIE HALL 





Transfer pattern No. 203, blue, 35 
cents, gives designs for bedspread 
at left to be developed in bright 
appliques. The pattern includes 
both the basket and wreath motifs, 
also transfers for cutting the appli- 
que pieces. There are really two 
spread designs here instead of one: 
the basket alone will make one at- 
tractive spread and the oval wreath 
can be used on another. Floss to 
embroider spread, including wreath 
and basket, also needles in correct 
size, will be supplied for $1.10 in 
addition to the cost of pattern. 
Transfer pattern No. 204, blue, 30 
cents, gives designs for one pair of 
curtains and pillow cover to match 
the bedspread. Transfers for appli- 
que pieces are also included in the 
pattern. Floss to embroider pillow 
cover according to instructions on 
opposite page, 50 cents. Floss to 
embroider curtains,65 cents. Trans- 
fer pattern No. 205, blue, 20 cents, 
provides design for scarf and trans- 
fers for applique. Floss to em- 
broider scarf at both ends, 50 cents 
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Address pattern and floss orders and all inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes and 

Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Needles in correct sises are included with floss orders. 

Please do not ask for C.O.D. service. Keep the instructions given on opposite page to 
use in working the designs 





Transfer pattern No. 207, blue, 25 cents, supplics motifs for a five-piece 
luncheon set. The runner and one plate mat are shown just above. Floss 
and needle to embroider the set will be sent for 65 cents 





Transfer pattern No. 206, blue, 20 cents, gives designs 
for two pairs of pillow cases to be worked in white or 
delicate colors. One case is illustrated at the right. 
Floss to embroider two pairs in pastel colors will be 
sent for 55 cents; in white, 35 cents. The cases may be 
made of linen or cotton tubing, or the design may be 
applied to ready-made cases. If all-white embroidery 
as preferred, the work should be done in satin stitch, 
outline and French knots. The leaves and the petal ; ee: 
flowers should be lightly padded and worked with only ci a reali moive - Soe Gon everettsdconroes ceil MS Bic 
one or two strands of floss in the needle. For working : 

the design in pastel colors, see the opposite page os 
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Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


Wont you give us a pretty bedroom 
design to be done in bright appliques? 
I would like a basket motif, also perhaps 
you could combine the two.” 

I wish I knew just exactly how many 
times a request of this sort has come to 
me during the past month or two from 
readers of Better Homes and Gardens. 
So here is the design you’ve been asking 
for, and I hope you will a a doing the 
embroidery as much as I have enjoyed 
making the design for you. 

The set shown on opposite page is made 
on unbleached muslin—which is even 
more popular today than it was years a 0 
when some clever housewife ‘‘discovere 
it as the fabric ideal for bedspreads. Fads 
in materials come and go. But homely 
unbleached muslin is always a_ safe 
choice as a background for bright ap- 
pliques, and one beauty of it is that it 
can be secured in any village, however 
small. 

‘or those who prefer other materials, 
however, linen, crepe and crinkle cloth 
will be found most satisfactory. 

The edges of the set may be finished in 
a variety of novel and effective ways. 
They may be bound in color, finished 
with machine-made fringe, applied hems 
in color, or they may be simply hemmed 
with running stitches in contrasting color. 

Gingham in pretty, bright hues is used 
for the flowers. The pansies are in laven- 
der gingham, the morning glories in blue, 
the roses in pink or rose. 

If you prefer less elaborate effects you 
can omit the basket, using the graceful 
wreath only for your spread. On the 
other hand, the wreath may be omitted 
and the basket used alone, or the two may 
be used together, as in the illustration. 


Directions for Making Bedspread 


First transfer the complete design to 
your spread. Be sure you have the pattern 
fastened securely to the material in 
exactly the right place, then stamp quick- 
ly and firmly with a hot iron. 

Now transfer the applique designs to 
the colored gingham. Cut applique 
pieces along dotted lines and baste in 
place according to number. The pieces 
are now ready to be fastened perma- 
nently. Buttonhole the blue flowers 
down with blue floss; the lavender, with 
lavender or purple floss; the pink, with 
pink or rose floss. Use three strands in 
needle. The large leaves are of green 
gingham buttonholed in place with green 
floss, while the small leaves are worked 
in green satin stitch, three strands in 
needle. Outline stems in green with six 
strands. Orange French knots and black 
outline make the flower centers. Outline 
the finished flowers and appliqued leaves 
in black. The basket is worked in heavy 
brown outline, and orange | rench knots. 

Transfer pattern No. 20°, blue, 35 
cents, gives basket and wrcath design for 
center of spread; pattern No. 204, blue, 
30 cents, provides motifs for pillow cover 
and 1 pair of curtains to match; pattern 
No. 205, blue, 20 cents, includes design 
for bureau scarf. Floss prices are as fol- 
lows: spread, $1.10; curtains, 65 cents; 
bolster cover, 50 cents; scarf, 50 cents. 
Needles are included. Extra skeins of 
floss, 5 cents each, plus postage, or 50 
cents a dozen, postage paid. 

Some of the newest luncheon sets, in- 
stead of employing a variety of colors 
to work the floral rhotifs. are using several 
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TRACE MARK 





















TACKING 
LAP é 















_ We are manufacturers of transfer sat a for 
wood, glass, leather and metal and are prepared 
to make to order special decigns on short notice. 
poe and decorative desi; carried in stock to 
be used for decorating old as well as new and 
unfinished furniture, such as breakfast-room, 

-room and dining-room suites. Also Juve- 
nile subjects for nursery f 


ture and toys. 


We invite inquiries from individuals as well as 
from dealers. 


UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
112 South High St. Akron, Ohio 
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WEATH ERSTRIP 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
125 Soutn 17TH Sr. 


PATENTED 


GMFORT 






| Easy to Apply 
Simply Tack On 


Keeps Out Cold Air, 
Dust, Soot, Etc. 


You can cut down your fuel bills 
by applying Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip to the doors and 
windows of your house. No saw- 
ing or mitering; no taking down 
of doors and windows. Simply 
tack on, turn the corners. Home 
Comfort is the practical, long last- 
ing weatherstrip. Get it from 
your hardware or lumber dealer. 
He will cut off the exact amount 
you need. No waste in left over 
ends. The retail price including 
enameled rustproof tacks to 
match is 10c for the maroon; 13¢ 
for the white. 


Home Cotnfort Weather- 
® strip forms a cushion con- 
y tact, always assuring a 
closed contact even if 
the window or door 
warps or settles. Be sure 


and demand Home Comfort by name as cheap imitations 
cause dissatisfaction. The 4 ply 
rigidity to the strip. It bel 

Complete instructions for installing accompany each order. 


tacking lap gives added 
es an attractive looking job. 






Mo. 


’ s $r. Louis, 


Is the Wool in Your 
Comforters Matted? 


Werecard or renovate 

Wool Batting and 

make them fluffy and 

warm as new. Cost is 

small, Write for par- 

ticulars. Weaisomake 

quilt size Virgin Wool 

Batting. Reliable service for over thirty years. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MILL Co. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. Dept. C. 
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Beautiful Ferns—best and most 
peopel for general culture—your 
lends will admire them — sent 
prepate packed in damp Spanish 
Send check or money order. 

a Big Boston Ferns $1.50 





Ree ante 665 
Va. 


Beautiful assortment of 
Complete Sult or Oress. 


Tricotines and Suitings at tens then 
MONEY BACK IF NOT gArierige. 








, Apopka, Fla 


=> Seay ee? 

Sufficient To Make 
Seve money. M 
seve you up to $1 es fae (white R Tues 
Textile Dept. M-40 Kansas City, tte. 








What are the best dahlia varieties? The booklet, 1925 DAMLIA RAT- 

INGS, will answer this —__ oration + scores of | all trial euotene and 
dard rating ear 

Md. WwW LC H N U 


of many hlia 
leading varieties. $1,two copies for $1 “30. o. B: 8. Norton, College Par! 





SEND $1 ang a ses Wows oma eos 9 PEONIES 





SERY, SHENANDOAT 1 iowh. 
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no more 
scrubbing 





No more scouring. No more dip- 
ping out water. Sani-Flush cleans 
the toilet bowl for you. Simply 
sprinkle in a little Sani-Flush— 
follow directions on the can— 
and flush. It leaves the porcelain 
sparkling white—and the entire 
toilet clean and sanitary. 

Sani-Flush quickly removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations. 
It cleans the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Always keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat or. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 








Canton, Ohio 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


witha 


‘*HOL YOKE”’ KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 

















Inexpensive 
to install 


Smokelesz 
Odorless 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, Jaun- 
dry and bath. Attaches toregular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE 











All our Advertisements are guaranteed 
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shades of one color. For instance, it is 
| suggested that in embroidering set No. 


207 the flowers be developed in pink, 
medium rose and deep rose. The leaves 
and stems, of course, are light green. 

Pattern No. 207, blue, 25 cents, gives 
motifs for a 5-piece set, but only the 
runner and one plate mat are illustrated. 
The pieces showr on page fifty-eight are 
made on creamy Italian linen, the edges 
hemstitched and finished with dainty 
pink and white lace. 

To embroider: The flowers are worked 
alternately in pink, rose and deep rose. 


French knot flowers are worked in two | 


tones to give a shaded effect. Petal flow- 
ers have black centers and black tips at 
end of petal, a single stitch of black 


| making the tip. The round flowers are 


done in rose stitch and, if one prefers, 
orange may be used for some of the 
flower centers. 

To make these little roses, first work 
the center in satin stitch, using black or 
deep rose floss. Now outline around this 
with floss in lighter shade until rose is 
desired size. 

Floss to embroider 5-piece set, consist- 


| ing of runner and four doilies, 65 cents. 





The pieces may be made any desired 
size. 
Transfer pattern No. 206 gives designs 


for two pairs of pillow cases. Worked in | 


pastel shades or white they make lovely 
gifts or nice additions to one’s own linen 
closet or hope chest. 

If the embroidery is done in colors, 
only the delicate pastel shades should be 
used, with simple stitches, such as out- 
line, lazy daisy and French knots. The 
case illustrated has leaves and stems in 
light green, flowers in pink, blue and pale 


| lavender. Centers are in orange and 


black, the blue and lavender flowers hav- 
ing orange centers, the pink flowers black 
centers. All of the petal flowers have tiny 
black stitches at the outer edge of 
petal. Use three or four strands in needle. 


I Built My. Garden on Sand 


Continued from page 11 


glance, the yard before and after plant- 
ing; but will also show some individual 
spots, in different portions of the yard. 
Every week, I have many visitors call to 
see what can be accomplished in a sand 
lot, and the result is that there are many 
gardens in San Francisco, laid out on this 
same style, or in a similar manner. 


The laying out of your home garden | 
should be carefully considered. Plan your | 
garden when planning your house, for | 


a well-laid-out yard adds tremendously 
to the value of your home and besides 
being a beauty spot for every member of 
the family supplies out-of-door recrea- 
tion for the business man after office 
hours. 

Gardens are often neglected—not be- 
cause the cost necessary for their upkeep 
is considered, but because of the dread of 
the amount of work that will be necessary 
to keep them looking well, and your gar- 
den may be planned so the work will be 
light and not at all tedious. Perennial 


| borders, flowering shrubs, green lawns and 


| 


gravel walks, are all inexpensive and 
require the least amount of labor to keep 
up. By all means keep your planting 
space reasonably small and then your 
expense and work will be small and light. 
Small planting spaces will give you satis- 


faction and pleasure and a garden laid | We 


out on these lines will be a continuous 
joy, year after year, 
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me decoration 


- I] made easy! 
This new, free year- 
book showsthe most 
| complete assort- 
Hit ment of' artists’ 
china in this country; 
Hii) Many new designs for 
| pose ment shades and 
it am ps; tells how to paint 
i china without firing, 
i with Prof. Hibbard’s 
: “ new and original Orient- 
This 80-page yearbook al Lacquers; describes 
is yours FREE Lustrcraft waxwork ; ex- 
plains Gesso Polychrome, and any absolutely 
new and ‘‘different’’ ideas in handicraft decoration. 
To a our service, we have three illustrated 
instruction books, the best yet, but only 25c each: 
**How to Do Parchment Shrdes” 

**China Painting Without Firing—and Lastreraft” 
“When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
These three books tell about all there is to know on 
these subjects. They're profusely illustrated. Any- 
one can follow their instructions without previous 


experience or training. We make things easy and en- 
able you to 


| 








| 
em 


make these 
beautiful dec- 
orations at 
ever so much 
less than 
stores charge. 
The year book 
is FREE—the 


yj Write today and enclose 50¢ 
Special Offer!" the comnpuete 80-page 


yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 
get oneinstruction book absolutely free! Send today! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 13,913 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

















IN MINNEAPOLIS 


You should choose as your temporary 
| Home, the beautiful 


RADISSON 


The Radisson maintains its leader- 
ship among Minneapolis Hotels by 
continually creating and adopting 
the newest in comfort, convenience 
and luxury. The charges remain 
moderate. 





Also operating Radisson Inn, Excelsior, 
Minn. “By the Waters of Minnetonka’. 




















Approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
furnaces, boilers and hot water heaters--smoke pipe tr wble is 
gene away with forever when this pipe is installed. Of so'i : caxt 
. Knox pipe is strong, rigid, solid. ily installed by any- 
. Get ready for a comfortable winter. Ask your dealer or write 
y for illustrated circulars and special introductory prices. 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Dept, Waterloo, lowa 





15 Varieties Hardy Ferns 


For your outdoor Hardy Border, in shade or 
half shade, among Shrube and in your Foun- 
dation Planting on the East and North side 
of buildings. Ferns should be planted in groups 
of one variety. 

Special Introduction Offer for this Fall by Par- 
cel Post prepaid 8 Ostrich Plume, 8 Lady 
fern, 2 Sensitive Fern, 2 Evergreen Ferns, or 



















any 20 Ferns, 5 yor old paste or $5.00. One 
half, 10 Ferns $3.00, for Fall shipment, packed 
with cultural directions. 

ild and Perennial Flowers in 200 varieties, 
also Evergreens. Illustrated Catalog mailed free. 


Ferndale Nursery, § Askov, Minn. 


carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
| your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Thrift—It’s Up To You! 


A PENNSYLVANIA school girl once 
defined thrift as “The management 
of your own affairs in such a manner that 
the value of your possessions is constantly 
increased.” Worth thinking about, isn’t 
it? That definition is certainly a rule for 
successful management—it means not 
“penny-pinching,” but the bigger ideas 
of systematic planning, economical spend- 
ing to secure full value for every outlay, 
definite saving and .nvestment. 

A business man, prominent in the in- 
surance world, once said that he has al- 
ways set himself a standard that the 
close of each year must find him better 
off than the year before. With this as a 
goal, when he “finds himself slipping’’ he 
checks up on himself to ascertain what is 
necessary to put over his program—it 
may be a closer attention to his business, 
more work, or perhaps curtailing some 
of his spendings. In past years it has some- 
times required a change of occupation, 
but in his present field he finds that the 
fault is invariably with himself. The 
successful farmer who finds that his 
fields are not producing what they should, 
does not seek new fields, instead he takes 
the necessary steps of crop rotation or 
fertilization to increase his yield. To 
carry out this man’s idea, one must “keep 
books on his personal affairs,” he should 
have a record of his expenditures to know 
at any time just where his income has 
been going. It is said that in his early 
days, John D. Rockefeller kept a record 
of every cent he spent, and that he never 
spent a cent unnecessarily. Every great 
fortune started with a saving habit some- 
where—someone had to lay the founda- 
tion by careful and systematic saving in 
a small way. 


[7 benefits no one but yourself to save 
money, and you reap the full harvest for 
spending wisely. The salaried man is al- 
ways looking forward to an increase in 
pay. The surest way of getting an in- 
crease, is to increase your own salary by 
saving part of it. By saving $100 out of 
a year’s salary and putting it away at 
only 4 percent compound interest, for 
18 years, it more than doubles itself and 
will amount to $202.60. This would mean 
that for the year, aluring which you 
saved the $100, you had increased your 
earning power $102.60. If you only leave 
it for 10 years, it would amount to $148, 
a salary increase of $48 for the year. The 
value of money is what it will purchase, 
so if $100 can be made to purchase 
$202.60 worth, then its value is more than 
doubled. Man usually works eight hours 
a day, week days only, holidays excepted, 
but interest works 24 hours a day, 
36514 days a year. 

Small items of economy will accumulate 
at a surprising speed. Think for a mo- 
ment—cut out two dime cigars a day, in 
a year you will have accumulated $73; 
shave yourself four times a week and you 
will save $52; shine your own shoes 
three times a week and you will have 
$15.60; walking to work in the morning 
and home at night will give you valuable 
exercise and save at least $30.70; in one 
year of practicing these economies you 
will have saved $171.30. Keep it up for 
10 years and invest the saving at only 
4 percent compound interest and you 
will have $2,138.85. 

Thrift depends upon its fourth letter— 
Thrift—it is up to the individual.— 
Harry J. Creviston. 
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Been Bakin¢ Like 
this /oriwenty Years” 


HOUSANDS OF WOMEN who 
bought Monarch Ranges many 
years ago will tell you that the 
Monarch will bake as well after 20 


years as it does the day you get.it. They 
know from experience! 
Monarch Ranges are built to give a lifetime 


of 


dependable, economical service. The mal- 


leable iron, riveted construction means they 
can’t waste fuel, that the oven must heat 


qu 
ha 


MALLEABLE 


Coal-Wood and Electric 


ickly and evenly, and that you will never 
ve to bother about expensive repairs. It 


means that you can cook and bake delicious 
things, and yet spend less time fussing in 


the kitchen than ever before. 


Pxamounl, 


Gas and Combination 





Ask your dealer to show you how the Monarch 
is superior in coustruction to the ordinary 
range, or write us for full information. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CoO. 


24-76 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
















from $10 


expense or previous experience 


What One Man Did 
To Earn Extra Money 


Olin C. Woodward of Connecticut has earned 


to $50 a month almost without excep- 


tion for the last two years looking after new 


and renewal subscriptions for Better 
Homes and Gardens. His earnings 


for the month of July will greatly 


exceed that of any other month. 
There is just as good a chance for 
you in your own neighborhood. No 
is necessary. 


Fill Out Coupon and Mail Today 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen :—Please send particulars how to earn extra money. 


Name 





Local Address 





Town 


State 
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SEND US YOUR FILMS. Special offer! Roll Films 
developed and printed for 2Sc each. Film Packs 50c 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1033 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. 
















BOUQUET 
Hardy perennials $4 to $7 per 
100. Fall Catalog at request. 
FLOWER N 


Mmanoaver = (corsair) $900 


AMEGON 
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SturdyPerennialPlants 
ThatWill Bloom Freely 


If you have a little 
cottage or farm garden 
I have the long-lived 
plants that you need 
—those that bloom 

ea after year, with 
itt! fussing. If you 
have a large and fine 
garden P dary can no- 
wheres find more rare 
plants than I offer. 

I offer a very wide 
collection of Phlox, 
Irises, Day Lillies, 
Columbines, Rud- 
beckias, Sedums and 
endless other fine 
things. They are 
hardy almost any- 
where in the West. I 
long ago learned care- 
ful packing in my 
foreign business, so 
that my guarantee to 
lay down at your 
door (carriage free) in 
good order—or I lose 
—does not cost me 
anything. 

Hardy Plant jrom 
All Over the World is 
a most useful garden 
reference book. 

California’ s Choicest 
Bulbs is another cata- 
logue in which I offer 
the fine natives of the 
West. 

Both catalogues on 
application, post free. 


Carl Purdy 


Box 74 
Ukiah, Calif. 

















DREER’S 


Headquarter for 
Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs 


Write for Autumn 
Catalogue which 
offers new and stan- 
dard varieties of 


Roses for Fall plant- 


ing. Alsor Hardy 
Perennial Plants, 
Spring- flowering 
Bulbs and Season- 
able Seeds. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











EONIES, lowa Grown 


One White All FOR $2.00 


One Pink ~ 
One Red Postpaid 


Each one labeled as to the variety and worthy of a place 
inyourgarden. I am growing over 150 variet es most- 
ly rating over 8.0. Send for Descriptive price list. 
W. G. DuMONT, 2700 49th St., Des Moines, Iowa 








YOU TAKE NO CHANCE IF YOU BUY 


IOWA | fe | | Ss They are 


GROWN FINE 


We receive much praise for liberal treatment. We 

will send postpaid one dozen named varieties for 

$2.00, $3.00 or $4.00. 100 mixed, from 10 to 30 

varieties for $6.50, $7.50 or $8.50 and guarantee 

to please. Send post card today for 1925 price list. 
RINGWOOD GARDENS 

Ww. W. COOK - ~ . CLINTON, IOWA 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
Aad. .00 hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... - 
—William Blake 


OLDEN moments come to all of us, 

at some time or other, when we 
taste a bit of heaven and catch a glimpse 
of paradise. These moments are so rare 
and so full of all the valiant ideals which 
we can conjure up, that they linger in the 
mind vividly for days and become one of 
the real treasures of Memory thru the 
years. When we contemplate them, we 
usually rebel at the swift passage of time 
and would, like Joshua of old, arrest the 
Sun and the Moon. 

Edgar Allan Poe voiced something of 
this futile protest that we all sooner or 
later make, when he wrote: 

“T stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 
How few! yet how they creep 
Thru my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep! 
O God! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?” 

If we would put ourselves in the way 
of the greatest happiness, we must so 
order our lives as to be in tune with the 
good gods of love and life; then other 
golden moments will come to us again, 
until life becomes one veritable paradise. 
And who is in closer tune than he who 
loves the simple things of life; who is in 
partnership with the wind, and rain and 
soil; who lives each day wholly, and 
honestly, and completely; who makes his 
prayer humbly and sincerely, and asks 
only that which he has earned? 


"THE other night, my good friend, 
Knute Espe, told me about his plans 
for a new home. The point of expense 
was raised during the conversation, and 
he voiced that thought which should be 
dominant in all our lives, when he said: 
“Well, home is about all that is worthwhile 
that you can get out of life, and I’m going 
to have it!” 

He has a wonderful little home now, 
but he has caught the vision of a home 
with a garden around it, with trees and 
play spaces for the children, and he is 
going to begin now before it is too late, to 
make his dream a reality. For it is the 
one thing that is really worthwhile—the 
first thing that must be done if life, itself, 
is to be worthwhile. 


‘THE fall planting season will soon be 
here. There are specific directions in 
the front of the magazine for some of the 
things to plan for this fall, but I want to 
call attention to grape hyacinths. Put 


out fifty or a hundred of these little 
friends. Sprinkle them in the perennial 
and shrub borders in little clumps. 
They'll bring you, early in the spring, 
clusters of the blue June skies—bring 





them right to your feet! You’ll like them 
and they’ll continue to multiply and 
please you for years to come. 


GOLoMON, in one of the greatest books 
in the Bible, writes: “I made me 
great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me gardens 
and orchards, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruits: I made me pools of 
water .. . I hated all my labor which I 
had taken under the sun: because I 
should leave it to the man that shall be 
after me.” 

With all his wisdom, Solomon wasn’t 
wise enough to know that the real reward 
comes to the worker, and that when we 
seek to appropriate life to ourselves on a 
selfish basis then, and then only, does the 
bitterness of “our works” overwhelm us. 
Do what you will for yourself and you 
must also “do it for others.” I know of 
no higher law; we find happiness in 
bringing it to others; in our search even 
for profits, we must make something or 
render some service to “others.” The 
bigger the success, the more that has 
been done for “others.” But Solomon 
didn’t know that. 


RRANGE for a few madonna lilies, 
lilium candidum, in your perennial 
borders. Plant them in clumps near the 
delphiniums, and now is the time to put 
them out. They will last a good many 
ears and will bring an interest and a 
oveliness to your gardens nothing else 
can. One does not wonder, when looking 
upon them, why the lily has long since 
won its place in literature as the symbol 
of purity and virtue. Buy the best bulbs. 


I HAVE been very much pleased with a 
new violet which has been growing in 
my garden this year. It is known as the 
Jersey Gem, and a bowl of them is on the 
desk as I write. They have been in con- 
tinuous bloom since early summer and 
seem to do equally well in shade and 
sunshine. They are large in flower for 
violets with an intense color and a very 
small, yellowish center. At last, it seems 
that we can have violets thruout the 
gardening season, and if you enjoy them 
as much as I do, you'll want some too. 


HE “seven times seventy” rule is the 

rule of Nature. We plant a tiny seed 
and we are paid back for our pains and 
labor with a myriad of bloom. It is so in 
almost everything Nature sets her 
hand to accomplish. Does it pay, some 
materialist asks? Nature smothers him 
under her bounty. I sometimes think 
that we might profitably pay with as 
lavish a hand. To give without stint and 
without limit, to follow the “seven times 
seventy” rule may be, after 
all, the real way to content- 
ment and happiness. Who (DRA : 
knows? , 
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Homes of Famous Americans | 
Continued from page 13 
litical and reform nature. He could not 
ope for attention from other than anti- 
slavery journals, just as he could not | 
hope for political preferment because of | 
those leanings. Literary magazines would | 
not touch his verse because he was an 
abolitionist. 

He was one of the founders of the | 
Liberal Party, which he, himself, de- | 
clared to be the “‘germ of the Republican 
Party,” and he was one of the first in the 
Abolition movement to insist upon the 
necessity for adhesive political action in 
order to secure success for the cause. On 
this point, he was brought into disagree- 
ment with Garrison and for many years 
they were not on good terms. | 

Whittier was not, however, as disloyal | 
in his stand towards orderly processes 
under the Constitution as were some of 
the more radical Abolitionists such as 
Garrison and Phillips. He was the more 
astute politician and worked more to 
bring about the reform slowly and inevi- 
tably by the rousing of public opinion and 
by adhesive political action. 


ARRISON, forinstance, in 1843, wrote 

and secured the passage of this resolu- 
tion: “Resolved, That the compact which 
exists between the North and the South is 
‘a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell’—involving both parties in 
atrocious criminality—and should be im- 
mediately annulled,” an expression which 
causes us to wonder to this day that he 
escaped with his life. Phillips, at Boston, 
in 1842, voiced a similar sentiment, indi- 
cative of the hot passions of the times, 
when he cried: ‘We presume to believe 
that the Bible outweighs the statute- 
book. When I look upon these crowded 
thousands, and see them trample on their 
conscience and the rights of their fellow- 
men, at the bidding of a piece of parch- 
ment, I say, my CURSE be on the Con- 
stitution of these United States!” And 
Whitter came dangerously near a similar 
sentiment when he wrote a stanza in his 
poem ‘“Texas’”’ which was originally pub- 
lished as follows: 


“Make our Union-band a chain, 
We will snap its links in twain, 
We will stand erect again!” 


It is well for us ever to keep in mind 
that few reforms are accomplished with- 
out becoming extremely radical in their 
expression. It is small wonder, when we 
read these expressions of men honored 
and praised thruout our history, that they 
were mobbed and beaten and hated even 
in sections of the country not favorable to 
the institution of slavery. We can under- 
stand something of the hate men every- 
where had when they went so far out of 
their way, in their zeal and fervor for 
their cause, to stir up prejudice. They 
had the enmity of the slave-holders on 
the one hand, and by these expressions, 
they won also that of the law-abiding 
citizens of the North. It is small wonder 
that every politican, Lincoln included, 
was extremely chary of Abolition sup- 
port. 
But with the coming of war and the 
lifting of the clouds which had enter- 
tained all of Whittier’s attention for more 
than twenty years, with the death of his 
mother and sister and the coming of the 
frost of the years to his own temples, he 
turned more and more to literature and 
laid aside his propaganda. His “Snow- 
bound,” probably his masterpiece, and 
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Duro guarantees satisfactory water service to 
any home—anywhere—on a satisfaction-or-money- 


back basis. 


Duro can do this because it specializes in 
private water supply. It has developed a practical 
workable plan for studying your own special 
problem and recommending a system to meet 
your requirements. What we have done for so 


many others we can do for you. 


Consult the Duro Advisory Service. No charge. 


obligation. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 

Dayton, Ohio 
Largest Manufacturers of Water Systems and Water Softeners 
You will easily recognize Duro products by their 


909 Monument Ave., 


Exclusively. 
distinctive grey enamel. 


DUIRO 


URO show you, 


Hot water for shaving—hot water for bathing-— 
what is there so necessary for personal comfort and 
the health of the entire family as running water 
under pressure in bathroom, kitchen and laundry? 


Simply write for Free Consultation Blank. 


Water 
Systems 


No 


Cc “he 
DURO VERTITANK $125 | 
200 gals. an hour—30 gal. galvan- | 
ised tank. Other systems ranging 
from 150 to 2100 gals. capacity and 


prices as low as 








Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service ~ 








$7922... 
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DARWIN 
TULIPS — 








SE are big solid Dutch bulbs, 
all first size and first quality from 
Holland’s best grower. Their hardy 
nature makes them easy to grow in 
anygarden. Will bloomin brilliant, 
lowing colors of rare beauty. 
onderful chance to get finest bulbs 
at lowest prices before supply is gone. 
Order now and be sure of yours. 
50 Darwin Tulips 
100 Darwin Tulips 
25 Single Tulips Mixed. . 
10 Empress Daffodils.... 1. 
6 Paper Whites 50 
25 Sweet-scented Jonquils 1.50 
100 Crocus Mixed 1.50 


All postpaid. Plant now for 
Spring flowers, address 
Alexander Forbes & Co. 


Seedsmen 
113 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 




















We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 
worthy of your confidence and patron- 
age at all times. 
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Something Finer 


Setting a ew Standard 


Ask your dealer for these most artistic and durable 
curtain rods with Kirsch StippleTone _finish—rich 
and silk-like—more artistic and more durable—yet 
cost less than the standard Kirsch Rods of the past. 
Kirsch Curtain Rods fit every window; take care of 
every draping treatment; are = to put up; easy to 
e down; have strong, practi “Snug-fit”’ Brack- 
ets that hold the rods firmly and are invisible in use. 
Be suns Jon 8 get the genuine. Look for (1) The 
name on the rod; (2) The StippleTone 
finish; (3) The distinctive Three-color Box. ‘‘There 
is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


223 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
Kirsch Mfg.Co.of Canada, wane Buller St. , Woodstock,Ont, 


x Valuable Book of 
Write for winnoWw' DRAPING HELP 
A 32-page book packed with window drapery 
suggestions for way room and every kind of 

ow; 24 complete color 
vr gchemes in the actual 
hades, instructions for meas- 
t4e uring windows, making val- 
ing om ances, headings, etc; sewing in 
Kirsch hooks and rings. It’s the 
9th Annual Kirsch Book, biggest 
and most helpful of all: Write for 
copy. Send 10c, stamps orcoin. 










KIRSCH MEG. CO., 

223 Prospect Ave 

Sturgis, Mich. 

Please send me your 32-page 
illustrated book of up-to-date 
window draping suggestions and practical in- 
formation, for which I enclose 10c. 























BULBS 


For Fall'Planting 


YOUR CHOICE AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES 


8 Choice Peonies, fine large roots, 8 different varieties 
10 Deiphiniums, fine mixture, 

10 Hemerocallis, Lemon Lily, - - 
12 Superbum Lilies, Ge native meadow lily, fine - - - 
6 Tiger Lilies, The old Tiger Lily, very aos - - 

2 Regal Lilies, New white trumpet Lily - - - 
6 Formosum Lilies, Easter lily, - 
6 Longiflorum G Lilies, J 

10 Hyacinths, Mixed ie lt oa pink. white, and ‘purple. 


25 Daffedites In > Wine Mixture ~ . - - - 
25 Narcissus, In fine mixture 
25 Early Tulips, Extra fine mixture for ‘bedding or forcing, - 
25 Darwin Tuli In fine mixture, 

25 Single Late Cottage, In fine mixture, - - - 

50 Crocus, All colors mixed, - - . 
25 Fresina Purity for forcing - - - 7 

10 Columbine, all colors mixed - - - - e 

Send cash, morey order or check with your order. 
We do not send C. O. 2 and if you want ship- 
ment sent parcel post send ——- to cover. Lots of 
25 bulbs will weigh about three pounds, the peonies 
about twelve pounds for 8 roots, they are extra large. 

If your order amounts to $5.00 we will give you 
your choice of 25 Bulbs Narcissus, Mrs. Langtry, 
or 1 extra Peony, American Beauty. 

We have one of the largest stocks of peonies in the 
U.S. We won tirst Prize at the 1924 American Peony 
Show on our display of Officanalis varieties and 
Hybrid peonie: . 

Our large, cemplete bargain list and descriptive 
catalog sent free. Write for it! 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, 
R. F. D. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many. 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 
Iris. New catalogue and new prices. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Dept. B, REMINGTON, INDIANA 
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certainly the greatest epic of rustic life, 
appeared in 1865. From that hour until 
his death in 1892, he was more and more 
recognized for his genius, his fame and 
fortune increased, and he gained at last 
that measure of success which his moral 
sense had denied him earlier in life. 

He was, from all accounts, a handsome 
man, especially in his youth and prime. 
Those who knew him unite in commenting 
on his remarkable sweetness of nature 
and temperament. His love for his sister 
and- her love for him is said to have 
charmed all who were so fortunate as to 
come within the happy circle. 

Whittier never married. There is a 
haunting comment running thru all his 
biographer’s accounts of his life testifying 
to his interest and love for women, and 
to the fact that he, himself, was essen- 
tially more feminine than masculine. He 
is described in his later years as having 
the viewpoint of a woman and it is a 
singular fact that thruout his life he had 
practically no close friends among his 
own sex. His ill health, of which he 
speaks in almost every letter, his deep 
friendship with numerous women of a 
literary turn, his visits to them, his shy 
and sensitive nature and their under- 
standing of it, all seem to indicate that 
he would have made an ideal husband— 
but his ill health and poverty in early life 
prevented it. It is also hinted that this 
same poverty, or difference in station, 
caused him to miss the love of his youth. 

His ill health was strangely in his mind 
most of the time. He complains of per- 
sistent headaches from hisearliest memory 
which made it impossible for him to read 
or write for more than half an hour at a 
time, and often not for so long a period. 
Yet he accomplished much of both read- 
ing and writing in his long life. Mr. 
Grosse, who visited him in 1884, says: 
“Mr. Whittier himself appeared, with all 


| that report had ever told of gentle sweet- 
‘ness and dignified cordial courtesy. He 


was then seventy-seven years old, and, 
altho he spoke of age and feebleness, he 


| showed few signs of either; he was in fact, 








to live eight years more... .’’ Whittier, 
himself, suggests that he inherited a 
nervous temperament which he thought 
was responsible for his headaches, but 
with what we know of diet today there is 
a possibility that the cause might be 
found here. 


IS literary worth has been alike 

praised and deprecated by the 
critics. As the critics have a way of mak- 
ing the most noise about the particular 
work of an artist which gains the greatest 
public favor, they ran true to form in the 
case of Whittier and have made the great- 
est criticism of his‘‘Maud Muller,” which 
is frankly despised by some of them. 
The fact remains, however, that this 
poem found a ready response in the 
hearts of Whittier’s own people, and 
while its style is extremely simple, it is 
not without great artistic merit and crafts- 
manship. It touches the magic wand 
of Might-Have-Been to the personal 
experience of every reader, and because 
it does that, it will endure. 

His “Snow-bound,” also rustic and 
commonplace in its setting and motive, 
likewise comes home to all who have a 
rustic background, and who in America 
hasn’t, and the critics dare not touch it 
because of its great power. His “Barbara 
Frietchie” has, likewise, been used to 
show his lack of attention to historical 
detail, but we now know that he wrote 
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Brand’s 
Gold 
Medal 


Peonies 





EVER before in our more than 50 years growing 
peonies have we had the unusually large assort- 
ment of those wonderful choice varieties we are offer- 
ing for fall planting. Flowers from this stock, com- 
peting with those entered by all other growers, won 
the three highest prizes at the greatest National 


Peony Show ever held. 


Brand’s Peonies awarded Gold and Silver Medals at 
National Peony Show. Brand's Peonies awarded 
Grand Sweepstakes at St. Paul Peony Show. Brand's 
Peonies awarded American Peony Society Gold 


Medal at Minneapolis Peony Show. 


We are also offering this year, De the first time, 
those new Brand Peonies: Mrs. M. Brand; Mrs. 


Romaine B. Ware; Myrtle pte tn Hansina 


Brand; Mrs. Frank Beach; Ella Christianson; 
Blanche King; Hazel Kinney; Mrs. John M 


Kleitsch; and Victory Chatteau Thierry. This 
is the finest collection of new seedling Peonies ever 


sent out at one time by any originator. 


You will want some of these, the world's choicest 


and most beautiful peonies, for you fall plaut 
ing, therefore, write today for Branc 


scriptions, and prices. 


Brand's Big Peony Manual, which we consider 


the most complete and up-to-date work ever writte’ 


on the Peony, gives the history of that flower, its 
culture and Varieties. Price 35c, but may be de- 


ducted from price of your order. 


Growers of Peonies for more than 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 


‘s FREE catalog 
of Peonies and Iris, giving varieties with full de 
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BULBS and PERPRNIALS | 


This Book 
FREE 


Plant this Fall, then 
your roses can start 
growing the very 
first day spring 
i Opens—no waiting 
f to order, no waiting 
. till you can do the 
planting. 











This new fall catalog makes selection 
easy. Only the very hardy varieties 
are included, sure-to-grow, ripened 
plants. 


Plant this Fall: Get ahead of the 
crowd—be first with good roses next 
spring. Plant this Fall and your 
plants will have found themselves and 
be growing vigorously when your 
neighbors are just ordering. 


Send for the new Fall book. 
It is FREE. Write today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


* Formerly Conard ev Jones Co. * 
Star Rose Growers, Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 











Choice 


Named P EONIES 


6 for $3.50 


No two alike, proneey labeled. This is 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. Delivered 
by parcel post. We grow hundreds of va- 
rieties and make up the collection from kinds 
selling at $1 to $2 each. Goodstrong plants 
with three to five eyes, for planting in Sep- 
tember and October. Sure to please. 
Peonies live for years. This is a bargain 
you cannot afford to miss. 


LANGHORNE GARDENS, Langhorne, Pa. 











Peonies and Iris—Bargain 


1 Peony Festivia Maxima, white, 75c, 1 Peony Floral 
Treasure, pink, 75c: 1 Peony Victor Hugo, 

75c. All for $2.00. 1 doz. choice Iris, each named, 
$1.25. Peconic: aad Iris together $3.00. All prepaid. 








THE GRINNELL NURSERY, GR 
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the piece just as the incident had been 
reported to him. Be that as it may, this 
poem, together with Whitman’s “My 
Captain,” and possibly Lowell’s “Com- 
memoration Ode,” are the three of per- 
manent value produced during the Civil 
War period. 

In spite of his quiet and sweet Quaker 
faith, he, too, had his periods of stress 
and struggle. He was interested in his 
later days in the scientific investigation 
into the possibility of spiritual contact 
with the next world, and wrote: ‘As the 
years pass and one slides so rapidly down 
the afternoon slope of life, until the 
dark and chill of the evening shadows 
rest upon him, he longs for the hands and 
voices of those who, in the morning, went 
up on the other side with him. The awful 
mysteries of life and nature sometimes 
almost overwhelm me. ‘What, Where, 
Whither?’ These questions sometimes 
hold me breathless. How little, after all, 
do we know! And the soul’s anchor of 
Faith can only grapple fast upon two or 
three things, and first and surest of all 
upon the Fatherhood of God.” 

His quiet sweetness, his pure and sub- 
lime life, his adherence to principle, his 
untiring struggle in spite of defeat or 
poverty for what he considered right, his 
contest with his frail physical self, the 
work he accomplished in spite of these 
handicaps—all these are the rich legacy 
he has left us. But not quite all! His sweet 
songs of the simple life, the joys and pleas- 
ures of the rural life he knew so well— 
these are his greatest contribution to the 
wealth of the nation. He was the Burns of 
New England—he saw much in the 
trivial and the commonplace and he pre- 
served what we have all seen for all of us. 
And the very simplicity of the man is his 
greatest strength! 


Bedrooms of Repose 
Continued from page 53 

finished in glaringly white enamel, but 
art has converted the metal bed into a 
thing of lovely line, detail and color. 
Rigid shapes have been supplanted by 
contours which gracefully respond to 
whatever demands period designs may 
raise: the universally white finish has 
been sueceeded by a host of beautiful 
colors and by remarkably faithful repro- 
luctions of wood finishes. Even the cane- 
work identified with certain of the early 
French periods is now skilfully repro- 
duced in metal to form panels in metal 
beds and the wooden bed has not lagged 
behind its metal contemporary in artistic 
development; hence it can be bought in 
many interesting new forms that are 
firmly grounded upon the definite prece- 
dents of many periods. 

We have grown accustomed to metal 
in beds and office furniture: and now we 
also have a chance to become familiar 
with steel bedroom furniture. For, hav- 
ing passed the experimental stages suc- 
cessfully, all-steel furniture is now being 
offered in suites of very creditable design 
and color, which, in finish, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from wood. Householders are, 
therefore, certainly not at all restricted 
by any lack of variety in choosing furni- 
ture for modern bedrooms. 
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By Their Homes Shall You Know Them 


EFLECTING the taste and character of its 
occupants, the first requisite of a true home 
is to be attractive to family and friends. 


In the inviting home of today you will find numer- 
ous tables. Not necessarily expensive, but well made 
and carefully designed. On the under side of many 
of these you will find the name “Kiel” imprinted. 


A few such tables are shown here. Your dealer can show you 
more. Write for booklet showing attractive home interiors, 
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Shade Fabrics | 
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for tall Planting ROSE S 

2 Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1925 

Avtumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shrubs. Send for copy. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 990, West Grove, Pa. 

















Glorious Peonies 
Felix Crousse, red. Madame de 
Vernevitie, white. Couronne D'Or, o~ 85 
white. Delicatissima, pink. Tri. id 
D’ Exposition De Lille, pink. prepa 
Guranteed true to name. Catalog Free. 
BALMORAL GARVENS 52356 N. Sawver Ave., Chicago, IM. 
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Regular and 
Double Lip 








t b=- important ry about a 
fruit jar ring is the quatity 
of the ee. Whether you 
choose the standard, round 
shape, or the novelty style with 
lips or ears is a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. 


You can buy your GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers either style, Regular 
or Double Lip, same quality, 


same pr ice. 


In either case you are assured 
that the ring contains plenty of 
new live rubber, no! that its 
width and thickness are suffi- 
cient for a perfect seal and lon 

lifetime in storage on the shelf 


GOOD @® LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware 
stores every where, and come packed 
in the case with the following well 
known brands of fruit jars: Atlas 
E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, Schram 
Ever-Seal and Schram Acme. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep them, send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 1Qcents in stamps we 
will mail you our Home; Canners Year Book 
with full instructions for Home Canning, steri- 
lization tables and many excellent recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
56 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 




















The Order Blank 
In This Copy 


Is for your convenience in send- 
ing subscriptions to Better Homes 
and Gardens. Why notuseyour 
copy of this magazine for a 
sample and start nght away to 
earn some extra money or a valu- 
able piece of merchandise. Send 
the full amount of the first three 
subscriptions and we will refund 
your commission by return mail. 


Read carefully the advertisement 
on page 49 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 





This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every good cook in our family. 
e will pay for every one used. 


unpublished recipes. 


Almond Prune Cake 


4 cupful of butter 3 teaspoonfuls of cocoa 
c 
e 


1 

7 

1 upful of sugar \% teaspoonful of cin- 

2 eg namon 

34 cupfuls of sour or % teaspoonful of all- 
buttermilk spice 

2 cupfuls of chopped 1% teaspoonful of ground 
almonds cloves 

1% cupfuls of flour \4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of soda 1 cupful of stew 

chopped prunes 


Cream the sugar and butter and add 
yolks of eggs. Add milk alternately with 
the dry ingredients (sifted together). Add 
prunes and nuts dredged in flour. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites and bake 
in a loaf in a moderate oven. (300 de- 


| grees.) This cake improves with age.— 
| Mrs. D. E. H., Iowa. 


Chicken Loaf 


2 cupfuls of chicken % cupful of chopped 
2 hard boiled eggs olives and pimentoes 
14 package of gelatin Pepper, salt and celery salt 


Place scraps of chicken in a saucepan 
with cold water enough to cover, let boil 
and then simmer until meat will drop 
from bones. Remove meat and cut in 
small pieces, then put a layer of meat 
into a deep loaf pan, add a layer of sliced 
hard-boiled eggs, some chopped olive and 
pimento, then chicken again, and so on. 
Dissolve gelatin in one-half cupful of 
cold water and add to the broth in which 
the chicken was just cooked. Add salt, 
pepper and celery salt, then pour this 
over the meat in the mould and allow to 
harden or chill. When ready to serve 
turn out on a board and slice with a sharp 
knife. Garnish with parsley.—Mrs. 
D. C., Mass. 

Sliced Lemon Pie 

3 large or 5 small lemons 

14 cupfuls of sugar 

Pare lemons, removing all the mem- 
brane and seeds. Cut in halves, and then 
into very thin slices. Place in a bowl, add 
sugar and stir until well mixed. Have 
ready tart tins well lined with rich 
piecrust. Turn the sliced lemons into the 
tart tins, put on top crust, pinch edges 
down well, and bake in a moderate oven 
(300 degrees) about 25 minutes.—Mrs. 
E. C. A., Illinois. 


Pepper Hash 


6 red peppers 1 quart of vinegar 

12 bell peppers 1 cupful of sugar 

12 medium sized onions 2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
1 tablespoonful of white mustard seed 


Grind peppers and onions. Pour boil- 
ing water over them and let stand two 
hours. Drain. Add vinegar, sugar, salt, 
mustard seed. Cook until tender and 
seal.—Mrs. A. C. F., California. 


Never Fail Dill Pickles 

1 cupful of vinegar 1 tablespoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of water teaspoonful of alum 

Boil together and pour over the pickles 
packed in glass jars with grape leaves and 
dill; a little horse radish may be added. 
Seal while hot. This recipe is over forty 
years old.—Mrs, W, R. R., Michigan. 


nd in your favorite 


A Novel Way to Cook String Beans 


Wash and cut beans in about one-inch 
lengths. Have a skillet hot with enough 
melted bacon grease to season the quan- 
tity of beans to be cooked. Put in the 
drained beans and stir occasionally as if 
to fry. When the moisture is well ab- 
sorbed and danger of burning seems im- 
minent cover with water, put on lid and 
boil until tender. The flavor is rich and 
pleasing and the added trouble but 
slight.—M. C. H., Washington. 


To Improve Soups and Stews 


The old familiar pot marigold, which 
under the name of Scotch marigold we 
now see artistically displayed in florists’ 
windows, or brazenly hob-nobbing with 
the choicest blooms in up-to-date flower 
gardens, has long held a place in British 
kitchen gardens along with such pot 
herbs as thyme, sage, mint, marjorum 
and parsley. Its brilliant orange petals 
make an attractive garnish for various 
dishes, and they may be used sparingly 
in meat stews and hashes. A scant hand- 
ful of freshly gathered petals shaken into 
a kettleful of soup that is nearly ready 
for the tureen will impart an agreeable 
flavor and will give a pleasing “finishing 
touch” to the appearance of the soup.— 
H. C., Ohio. 


Beef Pot Roast With Prunes 


Prepare pot roast as usual by browning 
well and seasoning. Cover with water 
and add two or three dozen prunes, which 
have been soaked overnight. Simmer until 
the meat is tender, take out the prunes 
and season them with sugar and vinegar 
and serve as a sweet pickle with the meat. 
Thicken liquid in kettle for gravy.— 
Mrs. J. G., Minnesota. 


Perfect ged Icing 


1 ow of sugar egg white 
3 tabl as of of cold water 


Put the sugar and cold water into a 
bowl and let it stand while the cake is 
being baked. Drop in the egg white, set 
the bowl over boiling water and begin 
beating the mixture with a Dover egg 
beater. Continue the beating for seven 
minutes, remove the bowl from the heat 
and beat the mixture until it will hold 
its shape. This frosting is dry on the out- 
side, creamy inside, and never breaks 
and cracks off when the cake is cut, as 
boiled icing is likely to do.—Mrs. J. G. 
C., Idaho. 


Mock Jelly Dessert 


1 quart of plum juice 1 tablespoonful of butter 
unsweetened) 3 tablespoonfuls of corn 

1 cupful of water starch 

2 cupfuls of sugar 2 pounds of bananas 


Add sugar, water and butter to juice 
and boil five minutes. Mix cornstarch 
with a little cold water and add to juice. 
When thick remove from stove and sl ght- 
ly cool. Add two pounds of bananas that 
have been cut in small pieces. Let stand 
at least three hours.—L. F. S., Ind. 
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syrup as good 

as this? 

WHEREVER of rich 

yet delicate joss! is the pcm 
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the home syrup-maker. 
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What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems7 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


SaEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we will do 
Me the rest. No obligation on your 


oY ae part. 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 


803-813 Free Street 


















Syracuse, NW 


Campbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range 


Exactly what you've been waking 
for—the Automatic 
tric Fireless Range has dot double 
for bag for frying, 1 
for ng, jarge electele i 
ing. Electri 

It aes & 
reless ~ finishes the cook 

off home lighti ing cireuit. 


re 9 Ba DAY ¥ TRIAL O OFFER 
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ISAAC S. HENDRICKSON 


G Flowerfield, Box F, Long Island, N. Y. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Send for our pricelist of choice varieties. Reasonable prices. 
SUNNY # ACRES E NURSERY’, 


1815 26th Ave., — hMinnengetie, Mina. 






































Better Homes and Gardens 


Paradise Rice Pudding 


11% cupfuls of rice 1 cupful of seedless rais- 
4tablespoonfuls of sugar _ ins 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of coarsely 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- chopped nuts 
ter 1 dozen dried apricots 
Nutmeg and cinnamon 1 cupful of apricot sirup 
1 dozen marshmallows 


Boil rice with salt. Add sugar when 
water is absorbed, and let cool slightly. 
Butter a casserole and put one-half of the 
rice in the bottom, dotting with one-half 
of the butter and sprinkling with nutmeg 
and cinnamon. Wash raisins and let 
soak in warm water a few minutes to 
swell. Mix together raisins, nuts and 
apricots cut small and put layer on top of 
rice. Cover with remainder of rice, pour 
apricot sirup over, and arrange marsh- 
mallows over the top. When marsh- 
mallows have blended into each other 


and browned, take from oven and serve. | 


—Mrs. M. D. C., California. 
Tamale Pie 


2 cupfuls of cornmeal 2 cupfuls of hamburger 
4 vteaspoonfuls of salt (or left-over roast) 

6 cupfuls of boiling 2 cupfuls of tomatoes 
witer 1 chopped green pepper 

1 small onion 1 tabloapecntel of fat 


Make a mush by stirring the cornmeal 
and 1% teaspoonfuls of salt into the boil- 
ing w shew. Cook in a double boiler for 
45 minutes. Brown the onion in the fat, 
add the hamburger and stir until the red 
color disappears. Add the tomato, pepper 
and remaining salt. Grease a baking 
dish, put in a layer of cornmeal mush, 
add the seasoned meat and cover with 
the mush. Bake 30 minutes in a hot oven 
(350 degrees). This makes a whole meal 
for 6 or 8 persons and this dish is a good 
substitute for the ordinary hash or stew 
made from the remnants of a roast, which 
may be ground and used in place of ham- 
burger.—Mrs. T. A. C., Wisconsin. 


Baked Apple Dessert 


Bake nice large tart apples until tender, 
set aside to cool and then remove the 
cores. Fill the cavities with chopped 
nuts and raisins. Pour over them a cus- 
tard dressing and garnish with halved 
nuts.—H. C. C., Maine 


Rice Pancakes 


Use any amount of leftover rice that 
has been cooked with milk. Add to it 
enough beaten eggs to moisten well and 
stir thoroly. Drop the mixture by 
spoonfuls into hot fat, fry until brown 
on both sides, and serve with or without 
sirup as preferred. These pancakes are 
very delicious and this is a good way to 
use leftover rice.—P. H., Ohio. 


Italian Spaghetti 


1 can of tomatoes 1 bay leaf 
¥4 pound of ground beef 2 tablespoonfuls of 
3 o - peppers olive oil 


1 e stalk of celery 

3 small onions diced iced 

2 i cubes 1 package of spaghetti 

Cook sauce ingredients for about 
thirty minutes. Boil spaghetti and add 
to the meat sauce. Serve with bread 
sticks or Parmesan cheese.—E. R. A., 
Maryland. 


Vanilla Tea Cakes 


1 well beaten egg 1 tablespoonful of vanilla 
14 cupful of warm water 7 cupfuls of flour 
3 cupfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 cupful of melted lard 1 tablespoonful of baking 
powder 

Combine egg, water, sugar, lard and 
vanilla, stirring hard. Add flour in which 
baking powder and salt have been sifted. 
When mixture is too stiff to stir, work 
with the hand to a nice smooth dough. 
Roll out thin, cut and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (300 degrees) to a light 
brown.—Mrs. B. R., Georgia, 











Why work harder 
than necessary in 
washing clothes? 
Naptha — the 
great, safe cleaner 
—and splendid 
soap combined 
in Fels-Naptha, 
loosen dirt easier 
than just soap in 
any form. Safely, 
too! 


Send 2c in stamps for sample 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 

















Neat and Convenient 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer provides 150 feet of revolv 
within easy reach{rom one position. Arran to give enc 
in the wash plenty of air and sunlight necessary for quick Jig 

When not in use the dryer can be folded up ond and removed from your 
zane, leaving it freefor other uses and wit oe 

r ite beauty throughout the entire week. a modern Practical way 
of drying clothes that is gaining favor nid day. Let useend our 
folder B, describing the dryer com 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
59 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 














LUXURY of Cistern Water 
at turn of a Faucet= 


Soft rainwater for bathin 
shampooing, shaving, dishw 
ing and home laundry use—at 
the turn of a faucet! 

KEWA NEE ‘Bungalow 
Model” Water Supply System 
does this for about 2 cents a 
day. KEWANEE alsogives you 






fresh water like “city water.” 
° Write for the facts of what 
ad new KEWANEE can do. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Ce. 
KEWANEE*“*S. Franklin Street, Kewanee. UL 


“Bungalow Model” 
Nows140 KEWANEE 

















A BUNGALOW NECESSITY 


The neatest way tofasten up pic- 
tures and decorations is by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


Won't mar finest woodwork 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 
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H-6132 Orexel Ave. & 68th St. © AS 1923 














Estumbine done epared)” 1 
‘olum! ong yne 
Daisy, Coreopsis, 


Plant Peonies Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


Our collection is one of the 


the world. We 
our Peonies true 


largest in 
” guarantee 
to name. 
Can you imagine one hundred 
miies of Peony bloom in one 
field at one time? Our plant- 
ing comprises over 1000 varie- 
ties from which to make your 
selection. We are making 
you the following “Get Ac- 
quainted ( fler” at very low 
prices. These are all splendid 
strong divisions with from 
three to five eyes. Every 
Peony in this collection is a 
gem. Try them 


Ola Garden Collection 
Should be planted by the entire nation—vigorous growth 
and lots of bloom. All one year old roots. 


Edulis Superba, Mauve Pink.................. $ .75 
Souvenir del’Exposition Universelle, Violet Rose .75 
Peshee SwPSTOR, CHUMMBG. 2... cccccccccccccccs -75 
Meissonier, Cherry Red. 3 
Madame de Verneville, White...............-- .75 


The entire collection for $3.00 postpaid 
Mother’s Collection 


the flawless, exquisite collection for the artistic taste. 


Albert Crousse, Shell Pink................++- 
PUCOIPOMS BOGE, De FUME... cccccscccecccese 1 








Cs if =e ee rrr rr. 1.00 

Ne SN, WOOD. 2 onc ccccccsccccecces 1.00 

Couronne d’Or, Snow White. ...........-+++++ 1.00 | 
The entire collection for $4.00 postpaid $5.00 | 


PEONIES FOR PLEASURE. A beautiful booklet de | 


luxe. A great treat for every Peony admirer. Gives facts | 


and helpful age directions. Send for copy now. 


he Good & Reese Compan 
er 2) Springfield, Ohio 


SOUTHALL ULLAL ULLAL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


E-M-L-O-N-G-S |_ 
GORGEOUS 


TULIPS 


Our big fields of Tulips are the brightest spots 
in Michigan during the blooming season. 
You too can enjoy these most beautiful of all 
flowers, next spring if you will plant a bed or 
border to our healthy, hardy, Michigan 
grown Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs. 

American grown bulbs will bloom a week to 
ten days earlier than imported Holland bulbs. 


Special BARGAIN OFFER 
20 BIG BULBS $1.00 
100 BIG BULBS 4.00 
Postpaid anywhere in U.S. A. 


These collections are com 1 of our very 
finest varieties of Giant Darwins. Tall,stately 
stems, assorted colors. Planting instructions 
included with each order assures your success. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 


Box 5-A STEVENSVILLE, MICH. 








Free LLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLU LCCC 
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fied, Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 


> cnay-anexi and big fees. 
to 210,000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 


- Con peneencomaseess. Credentials award- 

a. assist students and graduztes in 

gegtins started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

hed 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 








American Landscape School, 79.3, Newark, N. Y- 


All orders for $1 ill be Cc. 0. D. 
BULB BARGAINS} sie" $020 Yor xB as GaP 
oulbs sent out. ened are preps id to you by parcel post or express. 
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No. S, mixed—doz. 14c: 25 for 35e; 100 for 98e. 
fe. ¢ ARWIN » mixed—6 for 30c; 12 for 48c; 100 for $3.50. 
No. 3—SINGLE TULIPS, mixed—6 for 25c; 12 for 45c: 100 for $2.98. 
No. ee] « mixed—6 for 28c; 12 for 52c; 100 for $3.50. 
No. 5—COTTAGE TULIPS, mixed—6 for 260; 12 for 48c; 100 for $3.50. 
N JONQU! » Single and Double—12 for 44c; 50 for $1.75; 100 | 


r $3.18. 
No. 7—DOUBLE HYACINTHS, apelin for 580; 12 for $1.10; 50 


No. 8—SINGLE HYACINTHS, mixed—6 for 62c; 12 for $1.20. 
Oe TAL: 17 eneh No. 1,2 and 3, 98¢; No 2, 3,4 and 5, $1.79; No. 
2, 6 and 7, $1.98; No. 1 to 8 inclusive, $4.4) 
oma Lato list) of Pail Bulbs, Peonies, Iris, Phiox, etc. Che. catalog Free. 
E, Seedsman, Dept. B, St. Charles, Illinois 
Established 1887 


Fall Planting Bargains 


15 Named Varieties Finelris (Retail Value $ 6.00) $ 2.50 
12 Named Varieties FinePeonys( etail Value wy? )» 10.00 
12 Named Varieties Perennials (Retail Value 4.00) 2.50 


Quality and satisfaction semaine. 
Send for list and further particviwrs, 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS, **¢g%,R4t"s- 




















These advert! sements are all guaranteed 








Better Homes and Gardens 


The Romantic Sundial 


NE never sees a sundial today with- 
out unconsciously forming a picture 
of the past; a picture of an age long for- 








A simple pedestal design for a small garden 


gotten when sundials were the only in- 
struments for recording time; an age 
when gay courtiers flirted with coquettish 
ladies-in-waiting. One pauses in breath- 
less eestasy before the quaint sundial in 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage garden; that 
historical old dial with the thyme and 
lavender still climbing round its base. 
How one’s imagination soars in reading 
the faded inscription . . . even that seems 
fragrant with hidden memories. 

And so it is we want sundials in our 
gardens now, not to record the time but 
to bring that note of romance, that little 
memory of bygone days into some spot 
we hold dear 

It may be in the center of our rose 
gardens; or, at the end of a herbaceous 
bordered walk; or, perchance, in some 
secluded nook where one comes upon it 
in charming unexpectedness. 

Any place in the garden is well chosen 
so long as care has been exercised in 
avoiding high growing plants or bushes 


which would interfere with the sun’s 
rays. 

During the past few years, sundials 
have been increasing in popularity. 


Being moderately priced, they are within 
the reach of all. Indeed the expertness 
with which modern cement is manipu- 
lated has made it possible to produce sub- 
stantial sundials at low cost. 

Whatever material is used, a sub- 
stantial foundation is always an absolute 
essential. This foundation may be con- 
structed of brick, stone or concrete. If 
brick or stone is used, it must, of course, 
be laid in cement mortar. 

One must also remember that in set- 
ting the sundial, it is advisable to elevate 
the ground about one foot above the 
surrounding level. The elevated area 
being wide enough to allow one to stand 
easily upon it when reading the dial. 

The pedestal, most generally, is of 
medium height, that is, low enough so 
that a person of small stature can look 
down upon the faee with ease. Too often 
one sees sundials of excessive height which 
are neither practical nor beautiful. 

Usually these qualities can only be at- 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees 


For the Home Garden 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 








Send for free catalog today and find 
out why these famous Van Dusen 
Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
and give you plenty of fruit for home 
use— Remember our dwarfs fruit 4 
again as soon as ordinary trees and 
occupy much less space. 

Catalog of Dwarfs, Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals free for the asking. 


VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Box F. Geneva, N. Y, 

















SHUMWAY’S 


‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gor- 
geous display of radiant blooms next spring. 


Superfine Collections “ges Sie 


MIXTURE OF VARIETIES 100 so 
Darwin Tulips .... . 12 #£$3.75 #£$1.95 
Breeder Tulips . . ... 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips ..... 8 3.50 1.85 
ey @26-eesecee & 2.50 130 
ee eee eee 5.00 2.75 


Prices include transportation charges to your home. 
Illustrated catalog lists a great variety of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent 
free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 


Dept. E (Established 1870) Rockford, Ill. 


Plant This Fall 


Gain six months in growth, and never loose 2. 
which often occurs with spring planting and dry 
weather. Hardy Western Reserve grown stock. 














Japanese Barberry, specimen plants 12 tor $2.50 
Japanese Barberry 1 yr. 12 to 18 in. 25 for $2.50 
Ibota Privet, heavy 2 yr. 12 for $1.25 
California Privet, specimen plante 25 for $3.00 
Hydrangea P. G. heavy two year 12 for $4.00 
Spirea Van Houtte, heavy two year 12 tor $4.00 
New Washington asparagus,heavy two yr 25 for $1.00 
Peach tree coilection, ten varieties 12 for $3.00 
Concord Grape Vines, 1 yr. No. 1. 12 for $1.00 
Iris, + gasneone colors, Jap, German, 

berian 15 for $1 00 
Peonies, 6 varieties, wonderful colors 6 tor $2.50 


All delivered. Interesting catalogue free, tells great 
advantages of fall planting. 


Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 
Box 2, Geneva, Ohio 



















TULIPS 


For Fall Planting 
Special Postpaid Offers 


25 Darwin Tulips, Asstd. colors 1.00 
25 nase Saale Tulips, Asstd co.ore 1.00 
25 Dout i: +4 
50 © regan assorted colors 33:3 

3 Peony Roots,each reed different$1 $8 


Our Spring flowering bulb catalog free. 


WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554F, Waterloo, lowa 














Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this month’s issue 
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tained by an expert ornamental worker 
but I remember seeing a sundial that had 
been built by the homeowner himself. It 
stood in the middle of his rose arbor and 
was constructed out of a few old field 
stones, a piece of roofing tile, a stout part 
of an iron pipe, four blocks of paving and 
a little cement. Around the base, some 
tiny rambler roses wound themselves 
upward over the grayness of the stone 
and the picture it presented was one never 
to be forgotten. The entire ornament did 
not cost the owner more than five dollars 
yet it was one of the most unique and 
pleasing sundials I have ever seen. 
Everything—so the owner informed me— 
had been homemade except the dial, 
which had been the work of a dial-maker. 

Dial-makers are the ones who can best 
make dials since this is more or less intri- 
cate work that cannot always bedone by 
the amateur. Each degree of latitude 
must have a dial assigned for it, other- 
wise the dial will not tell the correct time, 
consequently it must be so constructed 
that the spacing of the hour marks coin- 
cide with the latitude for which it is made. 

In speaking of the dial one cannot 
forget the motto without which no sun- 
dial is complete. A wide choice here as- 
sures the homeowner some appropriate 
bit of wisdom. If he is a clever penman, 


he can originate a few words of philosophy | 


that might look well on the dial, or, if he 
prefers some quoted truths, he is sure to 
find something equally attractive. Here 
are a few quoted mottoes: 

“Come, Light! Visit me!” 


“T count only the hours that are golden.” 


“A clock the time may wrongly tell; 
I, never, while the sun shines well.” 


“My face marks only the sunny hours. 
What can you say of yours?” 


“Let others tell of storm and showers, 
I'll only count your sunny hours.” 

All in all, no matter what motto you 
choose, no matter what material you use, 
no matter where you place it, so long as 
you have a sundial in your garden, you 
have an investment in lasting joy. It will 
make out of a drab, uninteresting bit of 
ground one of romance and charm; it 
will bring out a new beauty that you 
never knew your garden possessed. It is 
a garden ornament that ought to be in 
every garden.—Charles Clark. 





Attractive Bouquets of Berries 
Continued from page 32 


roses which are to be found along the 
fences and highways are fine to give color 
to a basket or vase of berries, and they 
will last all winter if they are gathered 
before they become too brittle. The 
Japanese barberry and snowberry are not 
to be overlooked for this purpose but for 
my part I never have sufficient quantity 
so that I can afford to use them for the 
house. 

I find the fluffy seedpods of the 
Clematis paniculata very useful in decor- 
ating. The Euonymous americanus is also 
very decorative but does not last par- 
ticularly well. My favorite berry for the 
winter bouquet is gathered from the 
spindle tree. In August when the leaves 
are green the berry is bright red but in 
the fall when the leaves are gone the 
berries are black. All of these berries can 
be freshened and kept free from dust by 
sprinkling them with water occasionally. 
By adding sprays of fir, balsam, or white 
pine they make an appropriate decora- 
tion for any occasion, 
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The CALORIC 
lone, t-in 
Smoke Consumer 
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Dollars 
e Flue? 


American homeswaste $45,000,000 
yearly in unburned gases that 
escape through chimneys because 
only 50% of the air required for 
proper combustion can be admit- 
ted through the furnace grates. 
The other 50% should be supplied 
above the fuel bed. 


Caloric Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces are 
equipped with a built-in smoke consumer, 

roviding the neccessary blast of super- 

eated air over the fuel bed that burns 
these valuable gases, increases heat and 
reduces smoke waste. Worth $30 extra, 
but no additional charge is made for it. 


Caloric Furnaces have fewest seams and 
joints due to the use of one-piece radi- 
ators and firepots and other superiorities. 
This improved construction insures gas 
and dust tight heating sy#tems. See 
them at the nearest Caloric Agency 
Over 175,000 satisfied users. 


THE MONITOR FURNACE CO. 


106 Years of Service 
400 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, O. 





WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS Send For 
GremteOaa tastaist st. 6) FREE BOOK 


it Lake City, Utah. 


The C. H. Parker & Son Elec. Co., 
1520.24 Wazee St., 
Denver, Colorado. 


Price-Tettz Company, 
523 Market St., 
San Francisco, California 
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of the latest introductions. 


You Should 


Have This 
Get a Colchicum bulb. 


Grows without water or | Get my fall bulletin. 


Tune in on KMA, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. New type 
Western Electric 500-watt 
station. Wave 252. Time- 
ly tips on planting broad- 
cast at noon, and 6:30 to 
8:30. 


of this special offer. 


401 May Bidg., 








Exceptiona 
PEONIES 


This fall I am offering a few bulbs from the finest 
collection of peonies in America. 
3-year-old roots, each plant having 3 to 5eyes. I 
can furnish common varieties and also finer varieties 


Get My Fall Bulb List 


I have the finest fall bulbs—Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Daffodils, Snowdrops. 


soil. Produces flowers in Gardens, all three for 
ey, FREE Delicious Apple Tree only $1. 
256 each. " | I will give a Delicious apple tree FREE Instructions 
I with every order for nursery stock amounting Gi F 
Radio Fans, to $3 or more. 2-year-old stock, 3 to 4 Aven Free 
Attention! feet tall, guaranteed true-to-name. Write | Complete instruction on 


for my spring catalog and take advantage 


Earl E. May, President 
May Seed & Nursery Co. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


All are heavy, 





My Special 
Offer to You 
Three beautiful peon 


varieties—a , & pin 

and a white. My special 
September price to readers 
of Better Homes and 


ae and care of 
2eonies, Iris, Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Lilies given 
in a book which I'll send 
you FREE. 


EahliM 

















BLIND MAN’S PEONY GARDEN ¢ 


Traxler’s collection of Fragrant Peo- 

nies. Delightfully sweet-scented, 
radiant blossoms. The best and nothing but the best 
iragrant varieties. Descriptive price list sent on request. 
TRAXLER’S FAIRYLAND GARDENS, Minneapolis, Minn. 





We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 





your confidence and patronage at all times. 





ERRY AND FLOWER 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 

PLANTS) Cy, Gooseberry, Grape, 
Currant plants for September and October plant- 
ing. Canterberry Bells, Delphinium, Phlox, ardy 
Chrysanthemum, Bleeding Heart, Foxglove, Holly- 
hock, Oriental Poppy, and 65 other kinds of perennial 
flower plants,all perfectly hardy, living out doors during 
winter. Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants, Pansies, Tulips, 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. ¥. 











ITH this issue, Better Homes and Gardens starts 
on its fourth year, with confidence in the future 
and just pride in three years of success and fulfilled 
promises behind it. Then, we were just making a begin- 
ning and a good many features we had in mind had to 
depend upon the future; now, with this issue, our 
family has grown to more than 700,000 paid-in-advance 
subscribers in all parts of the United States. 

It has been a rare privilege we have had, these three 
years just past, to come in contact with so many of the 
real people—the people who in truth are making 
America great. The home-makers have been, and ever 
shall be, the hope and the strength of this nation. There 
may be slight virtue in the world, but such as there is, 
is always most abundantly found in the real homes. To 
have helped, even in a small measure, to make these 
homes a little better in some particular, to have helped 
increase their comfort or attractiveness, to have aided, 

rhaps, in getting a better quality of living into those 

omes, is, indeed, a rare privilege. 

Look thru this issue again! It is the biggest and best 
September issue we have ever placed in your hands. 
All the way from that neat and colorful front cover 
back to this page, there is just a little better material 
and illustrations and typography than we have ever 
issued before. We are doing all we can humanly do to 
keep our promise to you: That each issue will be 
“better” than the last, and that each issue will, alone, 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription to any reader. 
If we have merited your interest and approval, can’t 

ou aid us in extending our sphere of usefulness by call- 
ing it to the attention of some friend or relative? 


Me: REX V. CURTIS of Denver pays us one of 
the finest compliments possible when she writes: 
“Better Homes and Gardens always makes me feel 
like going ont and doing something worthwhile imme- 
diately. I have been taking it for a year and enjoy it 
so much.” 











NOTHER subscriber, Mrs. Richard Quinn of Iowa, 
said to me the other evening, as we visited about 
her home: “It’s just twenty years since we moved into 
our home. It isn’t much, but I never saw another one 
that I’d trade for it!’”’” Mrs. Quinn is entirely too modest; 
her home is “‘much’’—it reflects on every hand a quality 
of interest and contentment seldom met with these 
days, except among the readers of this magazine! This 
is the spirit, such as expressed by Mrs. Quinn, which 
enables us to get the most out of life. Not merely 
indifferent satisfaction, but active, energetic accom- 
plishment! 


(CCTOBER, being the anniversary of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birth, we will visit his home at Oyster 
Bay, in the series on ‘Homes of Famous Americans.’ 
I feel sure that a rededication to the cardinal principles 
of the man’s whole life would greatly benefit all of us. 





We did not always agree with him, ’tis true, but never 
for an instant did any of us cease to admire his char- 
acter, his boundless energy, his fighting ability. My 
visit to Sagamore Hill is an occasion I will never forget. 


HE Unit House Idea, shown up front, and which 
will be followed by other plans applying to other 


types of architecture in issues to come, is, we believe, 


a real solution for the building program of thousands of 
prospective builders. It enables one to start small and 
grow, step by step, into a real home. You do not have 
to pull up and move, just when you are getting your 
place nicely developed; you do not have to wait to 
build that home of your dreams until you have enough 
money to build a large house, or your family is large 








enough to demand the bigger place. Write and tell us 
what you think of the idea, and if you have any sug- 
gestions for improving the idea or our service in con- 
nection with it, we will be glad to have them. 


BETIER HOMES AND GARDENS is not merely 
interested in the material things going in to the 
home or its surroundings. Fine houses surrounded by 
lovely flowers and lawns are a mockery if there be not 
also a fine quality of living in them. Were Better 
Homes and Gardens merely an exponent of the finer 
physical accoutrements of homemaking, it would be a 
magazine without a heart, a soul. And the heart, or the 
spirit, is the thing! We do not believe, however, that 
the material can be successfully separated from the 
other side. It is thru material things that the real heart 
speaks and moves. We must have the best that is 
possible in convenient homes and in attractive sur- 
roundings, but in our search for expression in these 
things, we must not lose sight of their place and their 
purpose. Surround the true homemaking spirit with 
comfort and beauty and then it can really begin to 
find expression in higher ideals achieved, in better 
living inspired. You will find a spirit breathing thru 
these pages that transcends the mere material con- 
veniences they suggest. 


R. GOODE’S fruit article comes at an especially 
appropriate time. You can transplant some fruits 

yet this fall, and begin to plan now before too late to 
transplant other fruits in the spring. Ground prepara- 
tion, the shifting of plantings to make some fruit pos- 
sible in your yard, all requires time and we are giving 
you plenty of time before next season. Yes, there should 
be fruit of some kind in every garden! And, as to varie- 
ties, if you would like to know what ones are recom- 
mended by the experts in your 
section, you know Better Homes and 
Gardens has a standing offer to take ‘ 
care of readers’ inquiries. 
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